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ANGOLA 


JORGE REAFFIRMS MARXIST-LENINIST PATH 
MB150740 Luanda Domestic Service in Portuguese 0500 GMT 15 Mar 83 


(Text] In a recent interview with the Senegalese weekly AFKIQUE NOUVELLE, 
Angolan Foreign Minister Paulo Teixeira Jorge reaffirmed the desire of the 
People's Republic of Angola to continue to follow the irrefutable theories of 
Marxism-Leninism, which guide the country's domestic and foreign policies. 
Comrade Paulo Jorge said that the Angolan people can have normal relations 
with other countries based on mutual respect, peaceful coexistence and non- 
interference in the affairs of each state despite the fact tnat the Angolans 
have adopted a Marxist-Leninist path and have established relations with 
states that follow the same course. 


we 
After reiterating our country's position regarding the policies of Zionism 


and racism, in which these policies are condemned and totally rejected, the 
chief of Angolan diplomacy said that the People's Republic of Angola is the 
resolute enemy of apartheid which is one reason why Angola will never estab- 
lish any diplomatic or trade relations with South Africa. 


Referring to the implementation of UN Resolution 435 on Namibian indepen- 
dence the Angolan foreign minister condemned the attitude of the Western 

powers, including the United States, which is designed to perpetuate Pre- 
toria's domination over that territory. Paulo Jorge said that it was due 
to the resistance of those powers that the UN High Commission, which was 

formea in (?1964), has not been able to fulfill its obligations. 


Paulo Jorge criticized the attempts to link Namibian independence to the with- 
drawal of the internationalist Cuban troops from Angola. He said that such 
attempts, which are wv rven by the United States and Pretoria, are aimed at 
deceiving international public opinion and at delaying self-determination for 
the Namibian people through the attainment of their real independence. 


CSO: 3442/143 














ANGOLA 





PRODUCTION, REORGANIZATION OF FAILING COFFEE SECTOR 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 23 Jan 83 p 14 


/Article by Telmo Augusto/ 


/Text/ Ninety eighty-two marked the beginning of new territorial coffee 
enterprises, as a result of the reorganization of the governmental coffee 
sector, which up to 1981 was centered in ENCAFE /National Coffee Company/, 
a monstrous, inoperative structure. 


Thus 31 territorial coffee enterprises currently make up the government 
sector, which covers an area of 207,830 hectares, out of which barely 79,531 
have been cultivated. These enterprises produced 6,278,863 kilograms of 
commercial coffee last year, and employed a total of about 16,000 workers. 


If we add the production of the Rimaga, Mario Cunha and Cada plantations, 
which are still part of the former system under the Ministry of Agriculture, 
through DNOPA, we will have a total of 7,355,663 kg of commercial coffee for 


the government sector. 


To give our readers an idea of how far we still are from past production 
figures for the areas covered by the territorial coffee enterprises, 90,000 
tons of commercial-grade coffee were produced during the last few years of 


the colonial regime. 


Comparatively speaking, the 1982 production of the governmental sector under 
the new territorial enterprises plan is relatively insignificant. However 
when dealing with coffee, and especially at the beginning of the growing 
process, everything has to be viewed in terms of the results 4 years from now. 





This first year of cultivation inherited quite a negative situation, with 
most of the coffee plantatiors in extremely poor condition and totally 
unmaintained. This meant that considerable work to recondition them had to 
be done, and the fruits of this labor will not be seen before 1984. 


Meanwhile, for the 1983 crop that will be harvested in the middle of this 
year, forecasts are more optimistic, on the basis of the farming and organiza- 
tional work schedule, and despite last year's drought and the irregular 
rainfall, which affect the flowering of the plants. 














In general then this is the picture for coffee production in the government 
sector, a sector to which our chief of state, Comrade President Jose Eduardo 
dos Santos, referred in his new year's message, when he said that we need to 
determine the reasons underlying the current situation, so that we may find 


the urgent solutions required. 


The solution for the governmental coffee sector is undoubtedly to consolidate 
and reorganize the sector, as decided by the Secretariat of the Central 


Committee in 1980. 


The process is practically complete, and now a new phase of con 
the newly created structures has begun. 


Among the new structures is the company for processing and exporting coffee, 
which we will deal with later on in referring to its objectives. 


The How's and Why's of the Reorganization of the Governmental Coffee Sector 


The reorganization of the coffee sector resulted from a need to rehabilitate 
this important source of national income and was first discussed and studied 
by the Ministry of Agriculture towards the end .. 1978. It arrived at the 
conclusion that ENCAFE, because of its huge size, did not provide effective 
management of production and did not assure the workers performing the 
difficult work of coffee-growing proper minimum living conditions. 


\CAFE was set up shortly after independence by the government, which needed 
a structure to cover most of the large colonial plantations abandoned by 
their owners. It therefore decided to form a national enterprise to handle 
all the work related to coffee, from production by the government enterprises 


to processing, shipment and export. 


In view of the large number of existing units and the fact that the plantations 
are widely scattered and spread out, forming an important activity in three 
provinces, the system created at the time was unable to meet the enormous 


demands. 


After an in-depth analysis of ENCAFE's operations, from the central body to 
the production units, it was concluded that there was no control and prospects 
were poor, as the main result of this gradually spreading situation was 


progressive disorganization. 


ENCAFE's overly centralized structure, and its numerous bodies with decreasing 
levels of competence and different geographical areas, did not allow for the 
circulation of information that is needed to effectively manage an activity 
on the basis of knowledge of the facts. In contrast, it had a strangulation 
effect, in that many problems that could and should have been solved at local 
level were channeled to the central structure, with all the resulting 


disadvantages. 


On the basis of this study done by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
corresponding party department, an idea for another solution was formed. 











Therefore, in the beginning of 1980, the Secretariat of the Party Central 
Committee approved the rules and program for organizing territorial enter- 
prises and reorganizing the remaining centralized activities of ENCAFE. A 
plan to establish an economic structure to handle the processing and export 
of coffee was also formulated. 


The reorganization of production was essentially based on the principle of a 
concentration of government activity in large coffee-growing areas, with an 
average of 7,000 hectares. This would form a basis for setting up the terri- 
torial enterprises, the most dynamic structures from a management standpoint 
and those best stuied to available technical manpower. 


Territorial Coffee Enterprises Being Consolidated 


As we said, the reorganization is now practically complete, with 31 territorial 
coffee enterprises now in operation, in accordance with production statistics 


for last year. 


Out of the 207,830 hectares representing the total area, much less than half 
is ready to be worked, because of a whole series of problems involving 
technical skills, materials and manpower which are not available at this time 
to cover the geographical area referred to. 


In general, the organization of the new enterprises will be consolidated as 
expected, with the first enterprises formed being more highly developed in 
comparison with those set up more recently. 


As for the various problems involved, we will briefly refer to a series of 
minor and major needs. 


At present we have seven technicians working on production, six of whom are 
foremen and one an agronomic engineer, coordinating seven work groups divided 
among the various enterprises. Naturally, this number is in no way sufficient 
to meet the needs of the 31 enterprises, each of which should have an agronomic 


engineer and several foremen. 


The need to hire more workers conflicts with the lack of conditions to handle 
them. These conditions are not satisfactory for the current number of 
16,000, and much less for 70,000, which would be the desirable number of 
workers to cover an area of more than 200,000 hectares. 


Transportation is another serious problem, that considerably hampers the 
overall operations of the various enterprises, together with a lack of trained 
personnel for administration (accountants), wages in arrears, medical and 
health care, supply of foodstuffs, etc. 





These problems have been dragging on for some time, since as far back as 

June 1981, a report sent by the Committee for the Reorganization of ENCAFE 

to the National Committee to Support the Sixth Coffee Harvest stated that the 
"main difficulty in setting up and consolidating the economic units lies in 
a lack of technical material and supplies, which is particularly acute in the 
area of different types of transportation. 














In 1980 a program of the minimum vehicles actually needed was drawn up. In 
regard to this program, the report pointed out that the deliveries made and 
scheduled were clearly insufficient, and that if the situation did not change, 
it would be sure to jeopardize the new enterprises to be set up and the 
resulting rehabilitation of the plantations, and would directly affect the 
1985 goals set by the Extraordinary Congress of the MPLA-Labor Party. 


Consequently, various sectors must immediately be informed of the problem so 
that they may provide greater support to this sector, without which it cannot 


progress. 


Several projects to be bid out to foreign companies are currently under study. 
One involves an accounting system for the enterprises, which would be centralized 
in Luanda and based on.a system of communications to provide the information 
needed by each territorial enterprise for record-keeping purposes. 


The communications system would also be used for other purposes, helping 
tremendously to overcome a number of difficulties, and especially transportation. 


The philosophy behind the reorganization based on territorial coffee enter- 
prises is to ensure that operational problems are handled there where they 
are actually occurring, and the enterprises have been given administrative 
and financial independence, and the capacity and responsibility needed for 


this purpose. 


Like other farm production enterprises, officials in the Ministry of Agriculture 
feel it is important at this stage at least to bring these enterprises directly 
under the Provincial Agriculture Delegations, so that they may be locally 
integrated. This will link coffee production to provincial and local agencies 
as well, so that all the various existing institutions may become involved in 


finding local solutions. 
Processing and Export Enterprises to be Set Up Shortly 


ENCAFE, which is now virtually confined to coffee processing and exporting 
operations, will soon be replaced with the Processing and Export Enterprise, 
which is the last step so to speak in completing the plan approved by the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee on reorganizing the national coffee 


sector. 


The idea for this firm, the shape of which is still not firmly decided, 
originated to assure that all the commercial coffee produced in the country 
would be purchased at the coast. The purchase would be organized so as to 
ensure short-term payment on the basis of quality, which would be determined 
by laboratory testing of samples of all the coffee received. 


As we were saying, the shape of the enterprise is not vet defined, since later 
on consideration was given to modelling the structure for another type of 
marketing that would be more of a retail operation, in which case the enter- 
prise would ensure the purchase of coffee at the various production sites. 











The enterprise is also going to ensure proper management of stocks, so that 
warehousing can be handled in an organized manner, and the necessary records 
to assure the formation and maintenance of adequate reserve stocks may be kept. 


Processing operations, which involve a series of industrial operations 
beginning with thinning of the trees and ending with sorting into lots 
according to international quality standards established for export, will 
basically be handled by an industrial unit now being completed, with a 
projected capacity of 200 tons a day. 


When this unit begins operations, it will replace 25 small obsolete units 
which are in a precarious technical condition, are not economical, and are 
scattered over the city of Luanda. 


This reorganization will rationalize operations and will establish a true 
industrial unit with the resulting concentration of technical and human 
resources, better control and lower-cost operations. 


Another important aspect of the operations of the new enterprise will be 
sales on the foreign market. These will involve much more than simple buying 
and selling, but will be part of an overall operation requiring perfect 
coordination and synchronization between an ongoing analysis of foreign market 
prices, precise knowledge of the available raw materials and a knowledge of 
how to blend the types and in what proportions for processing operations. 

Once all these tasks are mastered, the enterprise will be in a position to 
offer homogeneous types of the most profitable qualities on the international 


market. 


9805 
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GHANA 


"PIONEER' CRITICIZES RAWLINGS COMMENTS ON PRESS 


AB141901 Accra Domestic Service in English 1800 GMT 14 Mar 83 


[Press review] 


[Excerpt] THE PIONEER takes a look at the independence broadcast by the 
chairman of the Provisional National Defense Council, Flight Lieutenant 
Rawlings, and calls on journalists to fill the potholes in their per- 
formances. While the paper agreed that some journalists have allowed 
overenthusiasm and oversimplified ideological ideas to create a misleading 
image for the revolution, THE PIONEER described as quite unfair and a 
blatar: injustice to let journalists shoulder the blame alone. A good 
proportion of the blame, it says, should be laid at the doorsteps of the 


government and what it calls its proxies. 


Right from the first hour of the revolution, agents of the government 
mounted platforms and made it clear that there should not be anything like 
neutrality. THE PIONEER is happy that the chairman has realized, though 
belatedly, the evils inherent in the no-neutrality syndrome and rightly 
wants it redressed. And at the period when Ghanaian journalists are 
expected to turn a new leaf, the paper thinks it is equally proper for the 
public, which claims to have lost confidence in the media, to also turn a 


new leaf. 


CSO: 3400/930 











GHANA 


PAPERS PRAISE BORDER REOPENING, DELHI MEETING 


AB141010 Accra Domestic Service in English 0700 GMT 14 Mar 83 


[Press review] 


[Excerpts] THE VOICE welcomes the reopening of the Ghana borders with the 
three neighboring countries: Togo, the Ivory Coast and Upper Volta. It 
believes that the reopening indicates that the government has finally 
succeeded in maintaining a firm grasp on smuggling and national security, 
which were some of the reasons for the closure of the borders. THE VOICE 
particularly welcomes the reopening because it believes it will contribute 
significantly towards easing tension on the borders and facilitate free 
movement of peovle and goods as envisaged by the ECOWAS protocol. The 
paper, however, calls on the PNDC [Provisional National Defense Council] 
to take the necessary measures to safeguard che national interests at all 
times. Stringent measures should be taken to stop once and for all smug- 
gling and other antistate activities along the borders. Those caught in 
the act should be dealt with severely. THE VOICE finally calls on the 
government to mobilize and deploy along the borders members of people's 
defense committees and people's militia who underwent special training in 
antismuggling exercise at the (Akegnan Cadro) training center recently. 
The paper is confident that with their assistance, the security agencies 
will be able to cope with the problems that will arise from the reopening 


of the borders. 


THE PEOPLE'S DAILY GRAPHIC is happy about the success of the summit of the 
Nonaligned Movement held in Delhi, India, last week. It congratulates 
leaders of the movement for using the movement's platform to iron out 
differences over the Western Sahara and other thorny issues. It is the 
belief of THE GRAPHIC that if African leaders do not see their aspirations 
tied together with the rest of the Third World and allow themselves to be 
fooled by misguided definitions of nonalignment by the Western powers, 
there will be no future for the exploited in this world. 


CSO: 3400/931 








GHANA 


RAWLINGS ASKS PEOPLE TO BE SELF-RELIANT 
AB130823 Accra Domestic Service in English 0600 GMT 13 Mar 83 


[Text] The chairman of the PNDC [Provisional National Defense Council], 
Flight Lieutenant Rawlings, yesterday made another unannounced visit to 
some parts of Accra. The visit took him to Korle Gonno, where he inspected 
communal work on a number of public places of convenience and markets. 


At these places, the chairman reminded the people of the need to be self- 
reliant instead of relying on others all the time. While commending them 
for engaging in communal labor, Flight Lieutenant Rawlings made it clear 
that it was wrong to allow contractors to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the ordinary people. He declared if you do not think for yourselves, we 
would not have a situation where cedis will be hiding in the homes of indi- 
viduals, as is the case now. He called on all members of the community to 
help reorganize the country, adding let us not forget this country. 


He further called on the people to be serious with community farms because, 
as he put it, the starting point of every nation is food and water. He 
urged the people to stop being passive and always thinking that the nation 
needs only the government. Flight Lieutenant Rawlings said if people con- 
tinued to remain passive, then all those helping will step down and be 
onlookers. He is convinced that such a situation would never happen. 
Flight Lieutenant Rawlings advised the PDC's [People's Defense Councils] 

to discipline sanitary laborers who throw refuse in the wrong places. 


Members of the PDC's who also spoke appealed to all Ghanaians to embrace the 
PDC concept and join in communal labor. Ghanaians should also sacrifice a 


little for a better future. 


CSO: 3400/933 











GHANA 


RAWLINGS ADDRESSES WORKERS RALLY IN TEMA 
AB120813 Accra Domestic Service in English 0700 GMT 12 Mar 83 


[Text] The chairman of the PNDC [Provisional National Defense Council], 
Flight Lt J. J. Rawlings, has said that the fundamental law in man's 
society is to satisfy his basic needs which can be achieved when he is 
free. Flight Lieutenant Rawlings said this when he addressed a workers 
rally at Tema yesterday to commemorate the country's 26 years of inde- 


pendence. 


The PNDC chairman said the purpose of every process of development is to 
provide the basic necessities of life. He, on the other hand, noted that 
Ghana's development after 26 years of independence has been the denial of 
these basic needs of life for the majority of the people. He said it is 
therefore the ongoing revolutionary process that must be used as the tool 
to provide most of our basic needs. 


Flight Lieutenant Rawlings identified the greatest reactionary as anyone 
who is so ignorant to analyze his own problems, let alone solving then. 
He also noted that although after independence Ghanaians succeeded in 
sending away the imperialists, the price the people are now paying is 
lack of adequate medical care, spare parts and other allied requirements. 
This he attributed to lack of ingenuity within the Ghanaian. 


The PNDC chairman called for high productivity and efficiency among workers, 
adding that it is only through the loyalty and dedication of workers that 
Ghana can be turned into a paradise for all to live in. He called on all 
Ghanaians to use their creative initiative which had guided man through 
various stages of development from the past to the present. 


In pledging their unflinching support to the PNDC, the workers also called 
on the government to come out with a concrete political program to direct 


the revolution to a successful end. 


CSO: 3400/933 
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GHANA 


CHIEF JUSTICE CAUTIONS PNDC ON JUDICIAL ROLE 
A. .42104 Accra Domestic Service in English 2000 GMT 14 Mar 83 


[Text] The chief justice, Mr Justice M. K. Apaloo, has observed that 
Provisional National Defense Council [FNDC] Law 42, which virtually makes 
the government the highest court in the land, is unprecedented and danger- 
ous. Mr Justice Apaloo was delivering the opening address of the Law Week 
of the Law Students Union at the University of Ghana today. He said there 
is no known precedent in this country, nor any country, in which the execu- 
tive at the same time exercises the judicial power of the state. 


On the question as to the extent to which the revolutionary change impinged 
on the administration of justice in the country, the chief justice said the 
hierarchical structure of the courts have remained untouched. This, how- 
ever, is not to deny that there is what he called a stranger institution 

on the judicial scene: the public tribunals. Mr Justice Apaloo expressed 
misgivings on the idea of a mandatory minimum sentence by these tribunals 
and the fact that persons convicted by the tribunals do not enjoy the right 
of appeal. He noted that the objective of the law of crime is to make the 
evildoer an example and a warning to others, but one's experience of the 
world teaches that mandatory prison sentence, or not, offenses will con- 
tinue to be committed by fallible human beings. He said the state should 
be slow in familiarizing persons who are not criminals in the true sense of 
the word with prison life for there is the danger that such convicts will 
make the association of hardened criminals and become real danger to 
society. He said the continued detention of some people under the preven- 
tive custody laws means that the holding of political office even without 
blemish is being equated with the commission of a crime punishable with 
imprisonment. That, the chief justice said, is not an encouraging omen 

for aspirants to political office in Ghana. 


The dean of the faculty of law, Dr R. B. Turkson, who chaired the opening 
session, called on both lecturers and students of law to ensure that the law 
in action in the country is the same as those in the books. 


The president of the Law Students Union, Mr Botiti Katama, called for an 


increase in the intake of students both in preventive custody in the faculty 
of law of the university and the Ghana Law School. 


CSO: 3400/931 
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GHANA 


PNDC MEMBER ASKS SUPPORT FROM MUSLIMS 
AB130847 Accra Domestic Service in English 0600 GMT 13 Mar 83 


[Text] A member of the PNDC [Provisional National Defense Council], Na 
Polkuu Chirr, has called on Muslims not to keep a low profile over national 
affairs. From now on, they should let their voices be heard over issues of 


national interest. 


Na Polkuu Chirr, who is also secretary for defense, was addressing a joint 
meeting of Muslims from the Ashanti and Brong-Ahafo regions in Kumasi. He 
commended Muslims for their contribution towards the country's socio- 
economic reconstruction. The PNDC member regretted, however, that the 
activities of a few of them have not been in the country's interests. 
Negative activities like profiteering, black marketing and smuggling do 
not in any way bring respect and recognition of any group of people. Na 
Polkuu Chirr therefore urged the leaders to advise the few bad nuts among 
them to stop their evil acts or they will be dealt with ruthlessly if they 
are caught. He called for a complete overhaul of the curriculum of Arabic 
schools in the country so that their products will not be at a disadvantage 


in looking for jobs after graduation. 


Na Polkuu Chirr repeated that the government appreciates the participation 
of the people at the grassroot level in taking decisions affecting then. 

It is the duty of all, including Muslims, to take advantage of this new 
structure for decisionmaking. On bushfires which are currently devastating 
large areas of the country, the PNDC member noted that they have compounded 
the already serious food problem. There is therefore the need to adopt 
farming and hunting practices that will minimize the occurrence of such 
fires. Na Polkuu Chirr urged Muslims to offer prayers to Allah for early 
rains to minimize the menace and for increased production. He declared: 
With Allah, all things are possible. With this faith in Allah, coupled with 
honesty and hard work, we should be able to overcome all our problems. 


The national vice president of the Ghana Muslims Representative Council, 
Alhaji Yakubu Aggrey, announced that under the council's 5-year development 
plan, about $10 million will be spent on various Islamic projects in the 
Ashanti region alone. The council will build a clinic in Kumasi to be 
manned by a doctor sponsored by the Islamic Republic of Malaysia. Equipment 
for the clinic will be provided by the Islamic Congress of Japan. The 
national coordinator of the council, Alhaji Mohammed Aihassan, called on 
Muslims to contribute effectively towards the national reconstruction 
effort. The regional chief imam, Alhaji Abubakar Adam, pledged the loyalty 
and support of the Muslims to the PNDC. 


CSO: 3400/933 
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GHANA 


RADIO CALLS FOR PRESSURE ON RSA, U.S. 


AB111901 Accra Domestic Service in English 1300 GMT 11 Mar 83 


[Station commentary ] 


[Text] The Namibian independence issue has come up again for discussion-- 
this time at the nonaligned summit underway in New Delhi, India. African 
leaders restated their views on the issue, describing as irrelevant attempts 
to link the independence of Namibia with the withdrawal of Cuban troops from 
Angola. Also at the New Delhi summit, the secretary general of the United 
Nations, Mr Perez de Cuellar, stated: The delay in the realization of the 
Namibian independence is the cause of great disappointments and an increas- 
ing danger to the peace and stability of the South African regime. 

Mr Perez de Cuellar considers it unfortunate if at this late stage the 
process leading to the independence of Namibia were to be imposed by issues 
extraneous to the question itself. 


These positions on Namibia, stated by African leaders as well as the UN 
secretary general, are clear enough and have been repeated again and again. 
Over the years, the numerous attempts to resolve the Namibian issue have 
stressed on the principle that the people of Namibia are entitled to self- 
determination and independence. The most significant continental and global 
organizations and forums of nations--the OAU, the Nonaligned Movement and 
the United Nations--have all recognized this principle. 


The only major obstacle now in the way of Namibian independence is the 
demand of the United States and South Africa that Cuban troops be pulled 
out of Angola. The reasons for this are not difficult to find. In the 
main, these countries wouid want to maintain the present situation under 
which Namibia's rich resources are exploited by their companies operating 
in the territory. It seems the racist state of South Africa, by this 
demand, just wants to maneuver itself into an even stronger military and 
strategic position than now to commit further acts of aggression against 
Angola and other neighboring states and to continue with its obnoxious 
apartheid policies in spite of the demands of the nations of the world to 


the contrary. 


On the part of the United States, it is obvious that no principled decision 
in international relations is being advanced by the demand that Cuban troops 
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withdraw from Angola. The United States is just transposing its differ- 
ences with Cuba onto the South African scene for her own end in spite of 
the fact that Angola is an independent state and has the right to enter 
into agreements with other countries on security matters, especially when 
she is constantly facing aggression from the racist neighbor. The U.S. 
position is also contrary to that of the other members of the five-nation 
contact group that has been trying to work out a resolution for the 
Namibian independence issue. The only reasonable demand now is that the 
fate of the whole people--the Namibian nation--should not be held to ransom 
by political differences between two other countries on their likes and 
dislikes. The vital thing, however, is to exert whatever pressure is 
possible on the two countries which are making the Namibian issue drag to 
heed to the demands of the nations of the world without a sacrifice of the 


principled decision already agreed upon. 
The leaders of the nonaligned countries would be making an advancement if 


they not only discuss the issue in general, but adopt strategies and means 
of ensuring that the Namibian independence issue is resolved definitely. 


CSO: 3400/933 











GHANA 


RAWLINGS SAYS SOLDIERS TO HELP IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
AB111918 Accra Domestic Service in English 1800 GMT 11 Mar 83 


[Text] The chairman of the Provisional National Defense Council [PNDC], 
Flight Lieutenant Rawlings, has had a meeting with the West German ambassa- 
dor to Ghana, Dr Fischer, at the Castle Osu. They discussed development 
projects being undertaken in the country with the aid of the German Govern- 
ment. The German ambassador is reported to have told the chairman that the 
constraints to more effective aid from his country to Ghana are the result 
of the German Government's own economic problems which have limited avail- 
able funds for such aid. He also complained about the cumbersome adminis- 
trative machinery in the country which delayed the implementation of 
foreign agreements. Dr Fischer expressed the hope that Ghana will soon 
appoint an ambassador to Germany to keep her well informed about the poli- 
cies of the government. 


Flight Lieutenant Rawlings, on his part, said workers are now responsive 

to events in the country. He said it is the aim of the PNDC to take the 
‘path of creative self-reliance toward development. Flight Lieutenant 

Rawlings announced that groups of soldiers would soon be sent to the 

village to help in agriculture and rural development. He invited 

Dr Fischer to accompany him in the near future to inspect West German- 


aided projects in the country. 


The secretary for finance and economic planning, Dr Kwesi Botwe, who was 
also at the meeting, called on Dr Fischer to convey to his government a 
clear picture of the PNDC's budgetary policies aimed at bringing discipline 
into the economy and putting it on a sound footing. There are 35 ongoing 
German-aided projects in the country, including the drilling of wells to 
provide clean water for 3,000 communities and the development of the Volta 


Lake transport scheme. 


CSO: 3400/933 
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GHANA 


PNDC MEMBER CALLS PNDC ECONOMIC ‘WEAPON' 
AB131352 Accra Domestic Service in English 1300 GMT 13 Mar 83 


[Text] A member of the PNDC [Provisional National Defense Council], Na 
Polkuu Chirr, has stressed that the PNDC, as a people's government, should 
be seen as a political weapon that guarantees the creation and maintenance 
of the requisite foundations for an independent Ghanaian economy. He was 
presenting a paper at a symposium organized today by the PDC's [People's 
Defense Committees] of Kaneshie at Accra Academy. His topic was: tasks 

of the youth, church organizations, returnees and progressive organizations 


in production. 


Na Polkuu Chirr dwelled much on the country's economic problems and efforts 
by the government to solve them. He said: For good results to be realized, 
all Ghanaians, whether young or old, member of church or progressive 
organizations, should bring into play their joint creative potentials to 
(?build) the many things that the nation needs out of its natural endow- 
ment. Na Polkuu Chirr said Ghanaians have to free themselves now from 
their problems by working harder than they used to do. He regretted that 
even though the country achieved political independence 26 years ago, it 
remains a nation without economic independence and he called on the youths 
in the urban areas to sacrifice some of their efforts of urban life and 
leave for the rural areas to assist the peasant farmers to produce more 
food for home consumption and for export and also to produce raw materials 
for the factories, most of which are operating far below their capacities. 


The PNDC member said it is the responsibility of the youths to defend the 
interests of the peasants and ensure that they also benefit from decent 
housing, good and better health services and good drinking water. Above 
all the peasants should be assisted to become literate. Na Polkuu Chirr 
added that every Ghanaian has a part to play to make the country once 
again great under the leadership of the PNDC. 


CSO: 3400/933 
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GHANA 


CIVIL SERVANTS TO SERVE IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
AB130841 Accra Domestic Service in English 0700 GMT 13 Mar 83 


[Text] The chairman of the PNDC [Provisional National Defense Council], 
Flight Lieutenant Rawlings, has announced that the government is formu- 

lating a l-year national service scheme for all government employees to 

participate in the development program of the rural areas. Addressing a 
rally organized by the People's Defense Committee [PDC] at Nima in Accra 
yesterday, Flight Lieutenant Rawlings said the standard of living in the 
cities has deteriorated to the extent that even the basic amenities pro- 
vided to the inhabitants cannot suffice them any longer. 


He said new townships have to be created to cater for the new generation of 
Ghanaians and he called for a total mobilization and harnessing of the 
available human and material resources to free the economy from foreign 
domination. The PNDC chairman urged Ghanaians to redirect their creative 
abilities for the provision of the basic rural infrastructures to encourage 
the city dwellers to return to their roots and contribute to the govern- 


ment's agricultural program. 


Flight Lieutenant Rawlings blamed market queens for the rising prices of 
foodstuffs and warned them to change their antisocial behavior to help the 
revolution achieve its objective. He also blamed Ghanaians for their reli- 
ance on foreign goods which, he added, has made it impossible for the 
government to use the scarce foreign exchange to import much needed imputs 
like drugs, machinery and other accessories necessary to salvage the 


economy. 


The parish priest of the Madina Catholic Church, the Revere: i Father Joseph 
(Visa), urged all Christians and Muslims who believe that religion can be 
alienated from any revolution to change their attitude and contribute prac- 
tically to the success of the ongoing revolution. He called on the Nima PDC 
to mobilize the unemployed in the community to go to the land and grow more 
food, the price of which they can control on the market. A member of the 
National Defense Secretariat, Mr Ofosu Mensah, said the second phase of the 
revolution will be directed at eliminating the cheats within the PDC's. A 
member of the Nima PDC, Madam Beatrice (Ankwu), appealed to market PDC's to 
organize market women to go to the farming centers to buy foodstuffs to sell 
to the public at reasonable prices. 


CSO: 3400/934 
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PAPERS ON REVOLUTION'S ENEMIES, SUPERPOWER RIVALRY 


AB130906 Accra Domestic Service in English 0700 GMT 13 Mar 83 


[Press review] 


[Text] The NSAMANKOW writes on the need for Ghanaians to be on their 
guards against enemies cf the revolution. It admits that in a world of 
interdependence, no country can assume to live in isolation. But when 
there is overwhelming evidence that a particular country or group of 
countries are determined to turn a people's wish backwards, it will be 
suicidal to stick to international norms and pretend to ignore the 
mischief. This is how the NSAMANKOW sees the Ghanaian situation today. 

It notes that some countries have openly shown their hostility against the 
revolution, as they see it as an end to their domination and exploitation 
of the very people who set ablaze the light of freedom. The paper concedes 
that the ongoing revolutionary process is meant to correct the wrongs in 
the societv. But in a wider context, the revolution is meant to help 
liberate the suffering majority of the continent from the yoke of imperial- 
ism in whatever form it takes. And in this exercise, one must identify 


the friend from the foe. 


In the view of the NSAMANKOW, to accept both the friend and the enemy as 
welcome guests to a dining table would undermine the aims and objectives of 
the revolution. fhe paper says: We have reached a stage which should 
place us on the alert since attempts have been made and are continuing to 
be made to wrestle power from the people. These attempts have the backing 
of the very states whose names we need not mention now. The paper says it 
is aware tl at some Ghanaian top professionals and men of skill who origi- 
nally saw the December 31 action as an act of rabble-rousers have now seen 
the light and are supporting it. It is also aware that certain inter- 
national organizations which were cynical of the revolutionary intentions 


have now pledged their support to the people's will. 


The NSAMANKOW says the recent aid granted by the IMF, with no strings 
attached, is a classic example. The loan, for the first time, was granted 
to an African country without demanding such stringent measures such as 
currency devaluation, which tends to make governments unpopular, and it 
considers this achievement a feather in the cap of the PNDC [Provisional 
National Defense Council]. But the NSAMANKOW points out that this does not 











mean that there should be complacency in the revolutionary process. The 
Trojan Horse philosophy must be our guide for we should be seen as a people 
on the move with a program in mind. 


THE ECHO expresses concern about the current competition between the two 
superpowers and their allies to deploy as many medium-range missiles as 
possible so as to deter the other from attacking first. It refers to the 
Statement by the West German chancellor, Dr Kohl, that his victory in last 
Sunday's election gave NATO powers the mandate to deploy U.S. missiles in 
Western Europe and the stern warnings by the Soviet Union that she will 
retaliate. THE ECHO says while the superpowers try to outwit each other, 
they seem to forget that missiles alone cannot bring about world peace. 
These superpowers must try to ease the tension they have created in the 
Middle East, Afghanistan, Namibia and Central America. THE ECHO believes 
that the safest course of action is for the great powers, with the help of 
the nonaligned countries, to try to reduce international tension and the 
threat of nuclear war. 


CSO: 3400/934 








GHANA 


BRIEFS 


JAPAN AIDS RETURNEES' REHABILITATION--Japan has presented $800,000 for the re- 
habilitation of Ghanaian returnees from Nigeria. The check for the amount was 
presented to the Provisional National Defense Council [PNDC] coordinating 
secretary, Mr Obeng, at the castle yesterday by the Japanese ambassador to 
Ghana, Naoki Nakano, the envoy referred to the already cordial relations between 
the two countries and hoped these relations would continue. Mr Nakano commended 
the PNDC for its mobilization program for the returnees, and hoped Japan's 
modest contribution would be used for the implementation of the program. Mr 
Obeng thanked the Japanese Government for coming to Ghana's aid in its present 
crisis. He also expressed Ghana's appreciation forthe international community 
for its quick response to the government's call for relief aid to rehabilitate 
the returnees. Mr Obeng said, however, that the most difficult parts of the 
rehabilitation program are now in progress. These are the registration and the 
nature of help that can be given to each of them. Mr Obeng told the Japanese 
envoy that the money has come at the proper time, and pledged that it will be 
used to acquire materials needed for the practical implementation of the reha- 
bilitation program. [Text] [AB170900 Accra Domestic Service in English 0600 


GMT 17 Mar 83] 


DELEGATION RETURNS FROM SUMMIT--Ghana's delegation to the just-ended seventh 
nonaligned conference held in New Delhi, India, has returned home. Speaking to 
newsmen at the airport, the secretary for foreign affairs, Dr Obed Asamoah, a 
member of the delegation, described the conference as successful. He said 
attempts were made to overcome some of the problems facing the Third World in 
economic spheres--debt servicing and the restriction on imported goods from the 
developed countries. (?Surpricing) was also discussed. On the declining world 
economy and recession in Third World countries, Dr Obed Asamoah said attempts 
were made by the movement on ways to combat the situation. Positive measures 
were also taken on south-south cooperation. Dr Asamoah stressed the need for 
unity among member countries since, as he put it, there is a lot to achieve in 
the technological know-how of the other states for economic growth. On the 
limitation of the arms race, the secretary said the movement urged the super- 
powers to approach the matter with genuine seriousness. Dr Asamoah said Ghana's 
delegation held bilateral talks with some of the delegates and established 
diplomatic contacts with Nicaragua and Granada. According to Dr Asamoah, Mrs 
Aanaa Enin, the provisional national defense council member who led the delega- 
tion, is now in London on some official duties. He did not elaborate. [Text] 
(AB161525 Accra Domestic Service in English 1300 GMT 16 Mar 83] 

















FUNDING FOR UN PROJECTS--Ghana has obtained approval for funds for 2 out of 25 
projects on transport and communications under a UN transport and communications 
program for Africa. The first is the Volta Lake Transport System which will be 
financed by the West German Government. The second is the replacement ot radio 
navigational aid at the Kotoka International Airport and the Ghana portion of 
financial projects which will be financed jointly by the African Development 
Bank, Japan and the EEC. This was disclosed to newsmen on arrival at Kotoka 
International Airport of the secretary of transport and communications, Alhaji 
Idrissu Mahama, who led a six-man delegation to the third conference of ministers 
of transport, communications and planning on the UN transport decade for Africa 
held in Cairo. Forty African states, 27 UN and African intergovernmental or- 
ganizations and 3 donor countries--France, West Germany and Italy--were repre- 
sented at the conference. According to the secretary, phase one of the program 
consisting of 1,091 projects, including 34 from Ghana, was drawn up for the 
period 1980-1983. A draft of phase two is to be launched next year. It is 
estimated at $32 hillion as against phase one which will cost $15 billion. 
Alhaji Idrissu said, during the discussions, the delegation appealed to the 
economic commission for Africa executive secretary, Prof Adebayo Adedeji, to 
direct his attention to Ghana's efforts in obtaining finance for its 15 key 
projects estimated at $358 million. [Text] [AB161516 Accra Domestic Service 


in English 1300 GMT 16 Mar 83] 


THREE ARRESTED FOR SEDITION--Three persons have been arrested for allegedly 
making seditious and derogatory statements against the government with the 
aim of inciting disaffection against the Provisional National Defense Coun- 
cil [PNDC]. They are George Nelson Komla Yahya, a transport owner, and a 
couple, Mr and Mrs Charles Atsutse, both farmers. According to Akuse 
police, they had information that a person on a vehicle with a public 
address system traveling from Accra to Ho was making derogatory statements 
against the PNDC at Kpong on the 26th of last month. The police spotted 
the vehicle again on the 3d of this month near the Adomi bridge and 
impounded it. When Mr Yahya, who was alone in the vehicle, was searched, 
seditious documents--some of them in coded messages--were found on him. 
Further search of the house of Mr Yahya at (Akomiakope) revealed more 
seditious materials including posters and printing blocks and plates of the 
late I. K. Acheampong, Edward Akuffo-Addo, Dr Busia and Lieutenant General 
Afrifa. Further investigations led to the arrest of Mr and Mrs Atsutse 

at Ve-Golokuati in the Volta region. More posters captioned "The Magnified 
Worldwide Restoration Plan" and "In the Days of These Kings" were found on 
the couple. People at Kpong, Atimpoku and Juapong along the Accra-Ho road 
have confirmed hearing Yahya calling on the PNDC to hand over to a national 
government. [Text] [AB101358 Accra Domestic Service in English 1300 GMT 


LO Mar 83} 


ROK AID RECEIVED--Johnny Hansen [secretary of the interior] has reiterated 
the PNDC’s [Provisional National Defense Council] determination to develop 
the country's agriculture. He was speaking -t a ceremony in Accra today at 
which he received $50,000 from the South Korean ambassador, (Yun Chul-an), 
for the resettlement of Ghanaian returnees from Nigeria. Mr Hansen said 
the country's agricultural potentials remain undeveloped due to the con- 
straint in that sector but stressed that the government is determined to 
reverse the trend. He said Ghana and Korea share experiences which can be 
beneficial to both countries. The PNDC secretary thanked the South Korean 
ambassador for the assistance. [Excerpt] [AB111344 Accra Domestic Service 


in English 1300 GMT 11 Mar 83] 
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LIBERIA 


BRIEFS 


NEW NEWSPAPER-~-An, independent rural newspaper has been launched in Nimba 
County. The 12-page newspaper to be known as NIMBA TODAY, will be published 
semimonthly by the newly organized Nimba Communications Development Corpora- 
tion based in Saniquellie. According to its publishers, Nimba today will deal 
with issues affecting Nimba County and its citizens, and also report on 
national affairs. The newspaper is expected to appear on the newsstand 
shortly. Speaking at a program marking the formal launching of the newspaper 
in Saniquellie at the weekend, Nimba County Acting Superintencent John Yuan 
described the venture as unique in Nimba County. He assured the editorial 
staff of the county's support and admonished them to be nonpolitical but 
factual in their reporting. [AB141954 Monrovia Domestic Service in English 
1900 GMT 14 Mar 83 AB] 
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MADAGASCAR 


SOVIET CONSULAR AGREEMENT SIGNED 
Tananarive MADAGASCAR-MATIN in French 14 Feb 83 p 2 


[Text] A consular convention between the Democratic Republic of Madagascar and 
the USSR was signed Friday afternoon at the foreign affairs ministry. Minister 
Christian Remi Richard signed the convention documents for the Malagasy side, 
and His Excellency Leonid Moussatov, the Soviet Ambassador, signed for the 


Soviet side. 


The following are extracts from remarks delivered by Minister Christian Remi 
Richard at the ceremony: 


"The consular convention we have just signed adds one more document to an 
already lengthy list of texts governing Soviet-Malagasy relations, and in our 
view it is proof of the harmonious and continuous expansion of those relations. 


"In reality, considering the increasing volume of travel between our two coun- 
tries, engendered by the expanded scope of our cooperation, it seemed to us 
both necessary and opportune to conclude a consular convention defining the 
consular functions, namely defending the rights and interests of nationals 
[abroad] and of the consular agent's government. 


"Undeniably, the services that the consular agent can render to his compatriots, 
in the course of carrying out his responsibility to provide them aid and assist- 
ance--services, I might add, which may be of an administrative or even of a 
judicial nature if necessary--will make life easier for advisers or anyone else 
sent on a mission to carry out studies in one of the contracting states. 


"But along with these not inconsiderable responsibilities, the consular agent 
also has a duty to promote economic, commercial, scientific and cultural ties 


between the two countries. 


"In that connection, we are pleased to note the varied and extensive character 
of Soviet-Malagasy cooperation. 


"In the economic and commercial field, periodic dialogue between the two 
parties at the level of the intergovernmental commission contributes to the 
dynamism of that cooperation: a number of commitments, both financial and in 
the field of technical assistance, have already been made, and efforts are 
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continuing to extend the area of cooperation between the two countries, in 
order ~o make the most of possibilities that now exist. 


"In that regard, the Soviet plan to open a consulate at Toamasina is certainly 
valuable in terms of Soviet-Malagasy cooperation, because it is from there that 
the materials and equipment necessary to carrying out aid projects are off loaded. 
The presence of a consul will help resolve any problems that might come up. In 
addition, two major projects will be of direct benefit to the Toamasina region, 
namely the establishment of a flour mill and the construction of the Ampitabe- 
Mahanoro-Marolambo road. But Soviet-Malagasy cooperation covers a number of 
sectors of activity: agriculture and stock raising, mining of underground re- 
sources, greater knowledge about our potential wealth in minerals and metal- 
bearing ores--these are only a few examples. There are also the stock raising 
and veterinary station projects at Morondava, and there is the pilot project 
for raising wheat in the Vakinankaratra region. 


"These kinds of projects are aimed at supporting our efforts to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food supply. Given the current economic crisis, which weighs 
most heavily on the non-industrialized countries, any move toward economic 
recovery requires first of all a well-nourished population to provide the basic 


labor force. 


In Madagascar, for instance, ending the importation of rice would save a con- 
siderable amount of foreign exchange, since rice and oil imports are presently 
the primary cause of Madagascar's balance of payments deficit. 


"There are also projects to chart the location of metalliferous deposits and 
explore for solid minerals as well as rare and nonferrous metals. This co- 
operative sector is particularly important to the extent that it is aimed at 
tapping some of Madagascar's immense underground wealth relatively quickly and 
without too heavy an investment. I cannot even begin to go into full detail 

on all the numerous domains in which Soviet-Malagasy cooperation is taking 
place: the domain of infrastructure, the industrial domain, and so on. I only 
chose to mention the domains of agriculture, stock raising and mining to under- 
line the role of these cooperative sectors in development. 


"The help and assistance in these areas is welcomed as aid to help us get 
beyond the need aid. 


"Cooperation in training and education is oriented toward the same goal. The 
transfer of technology and knowledge is brought about primarily by the training 


of technicians. 


"The same principle is at work in the education of Malagasy students, both in 
the USSR--thanks to scholarships enabling them to attend Soviet institutions of 
higher education--and in Madagascar itself--thanks to Soviet professors teaching 
courses at the university, education being an especially important aspect of the 
cultural and scientific relations between our two countries." 
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An Important Political Document 


Ambassador Moussatov in turn first of all expressed his pleasure at the signing 
of the consular convention, which is an important political document in bilateral 
relations. And the Soviet Ambassador recalled the recent celebration of the 10th 


anniversary of those relations. 


Ten years is a very short period of time in human history, but one in which bi- 
lateral cooperation between Madagascar and the Soviet Union has grown consider- 


ably. 


In the field of economic cooperation, he added, two projects are being imple- 
mented: construction of a flour-mill and construction of the Ampitabe-Marolambo 


road. 


It was for this reason that Tanatave was chosen as the site for the Soviet 
consulate. Cultural cooperation has become rather extensive, and Ambassador 
Moussatov said that Soviet-Malagasy bilateral relations will expand further 


in the future. 


The Soviet diplomat next explained that the increased numbe1 of Malagasy na- 
tionals in the Soviet Union and Soviet personnel in Madagascar had led to the 
signing of this consular convention, which will govern privileges and im- 
munities and rules of conduct in the two countries. 


Finally, Ambassador Moussatov assured the Malagasy side that Soviet nationals 
in Madagascar will fully abide by all the terms of this consular convention. 


We should mention that this consular convention does not differ much from the 
Vienna consul?r convention. 


9516 
CSO: 3419/589 
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MADAGASCAR 


BRIEFS 


KAMIVIOMBIO POLITICAL BUREAU--According to news reports broadcast yesterday on 
RTM [Malagasy Radio and Television], members of the political bureau of MONIMA 
Ka Viombio [National Movement for the Independence of Madagascar-Ka Viombio] 
have paid a visit to their leader, Mr Monja Jaona, at his home, where he is 
under house arrest. The purpose of the visit was to review the upcoming VIP 
elections, it was said. RIM also said that party officials were not planning 
to field candidates in the various elections if there were no developments in 
the "Monja Jaona case.'' MONIMA Ka Viombio's leader in turn thanked them for 
maintaining the solidarity of that revolutionary movement and urged them among 
other things to run in those elections. Mr Monja Jaona added that if he were 
free he would also run. Should this news be interpreted as a sign that Monja 
Jaona may soon have his freedom partially restored? All indications are that 
there is some movement in this direction. But one question remains: Will 
MONIMA Ka Viombio have enough time to organize for the elections? We note that 
the filing deadline for candidates is Thursday 17 February. [Text] [Tananarive 
MADAGASCAR-MATIN in French 15 February 83 pp 1, 4] 95:6 
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SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 


EXILED EX-PRIME MINISTER TROVOADA INTERVIEWED IN PARIS 


Lisbon TEMPO in Portuguese 24 Feb 83 pp 23, 24 


[Interview with former Prime Minister Miguel Trovoada, by Carlos Benigno da Cruz, in 
Paris; date not specified] 


[Text] 'I Am Still a Sao Tome Patriot' 


TEMPO: After 21 months in jail, Miguel Trovoada was released, and is residing in 
Paris. Is he continuing with any political activity during his exile in Paris? 


Miguel Trovoada: I did not come to Paris in order to engage in political activities. 
But, wherever I may be, I am still a Sao Tome patriot, and a convinced nationalist, 
ever heedful of my country's progress, and sensitive to everything associated with 
the destiny of the people of Sao Tome and Principe. 


T: You were prime minister from July 1975 until April 1979, and you were imprisoned 
when you were discharging the duties of minister of industry, commerce and fishing. 
Of what, specifically, were you accused? What were the grounds for those charges? 


M.T.: If I may, I shall begin with the final part of your question, responding to you 
with another question. Do you think that, if the accusations of which I was a victim 
had had the slightest probable, credible or real grounds, I would have been released 
as I was, without any kind of trial, after nearly 2 years in custody? Would the pre- 
sident of the republic, MLSTP's [Movement for the Liberation of Sao Tome and Princi- 
pe] Coordinating Council and the government have been willing to be discredited in 
such an undignified fashion, after so many irresponsible statements which they made 
concerning my alleged "crimes" and the "evidence" that they had of my "guilt," 
promising the public a trial which they were incapable of organizing? 


In answer to the first part of your question, I would say that, from the accusations, 
suppositions and insinuations that I heard, I inferred that they were charging me 
with aspiring to the position of president of the republic. It is strange to note 
that not a single one of the MLSTP's historical leaders escaped that accusation, and 
that all of them are now dissociated from the country's leadership echelons, as a 
result of a series of tricks. Now the pathological concern of the Sao Tome head of 
state for uncovering enemies vying and ambitious for "his" power in all the leaders 
who enjoy the people's esteem and confidence, reveals a state of mind dominated by 
fear and insecurity in an individual who lives only for power, and hence devotes all 
his time and energy to fostering plots and maneuvers to keep himself in the presiden- 


tial seat. 
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Within this context of plots and maneuvers, I was accused of economic sabotage, 
inciting the people to dissatisfaction, complicity in the attempt to assassinate 
the president and other fantastic nonsense which, frankly, I consider it a waste 
of time to describe. 


T: How did you find your prison experience? Were you well treated? Did you have 
contacts with the outside? 


M.T.: Jail being what it is by definition, the experience that one has there can 
never be pleasant. As for the rest, there was a Portuguese newspaper which publish- 
ed an article by its correspondent in Sao Tome, saying that I was living under very 
good conditions, that I was well treated and that I had daily visits from family 
members, and even received telephone calls from abroad. Ome can readily guess the 
source of such reports, but if the reporter in question wanted to inform his readers 
objectively, it would not have been difficult for him to learn _the true facts, in 
view of the small size of the environment. 


An individual cannot honestly be considered well treated when he is locked in a cell 
devised by the PIDE [Police for Control of Foreigners and Defense of the State] for 
the purpose of creating psychological conditions conducive to the so-called "sponta- 
neous statements" of the inmates, during the phase when the respective arraignments 
are being drawn up legally. Therefore, I prefer not to go into detail. I shall 
only add that, in my case, as in that of some other inmates, in addition to the 
very bad physical conditions, the method of torture used was essentially one of a 
moral and psychological type. Powever, there have been instances wherein physical 
violence, with incredible savage brutality, has been used. : 


T: Are there members of the opposition jailed in Sao Tome at present? Who are they? 
Why? 


M.T.: There are several in prison and others being held, But I cannot say whether or 
not they are from the opposition. What is unquestionable is that they are objective- 
ly regarded as enemies by the present regime. They are individuals who have been 
sentenced to long prison terms (between 15 and 22 years) for alleged attempts at a 
coup d'etat which, as was learned later, never went beyond Pinto da Costa's own 
maneuverings. Prominent among them are Comdr Albertino Neto, who was first chief 

of staff of the Sao Tome Army; Adelino Mendonca, Agnelo Salvaterra, Alcino Lima, 
Manuel Cruz, etc. We should also cite the case of some businessmen, namely, Praxi- 
steles Lima and Alberto de Moniz Trigueiros e Monteiro, who were arrested over 6 
months ago, and who are awaiting a possible trial for "economic sabotage.'"' Essen- 
tially, it is another strategy of the regime for confiscating the assets of the 


firms represented by those merchants. 


T: Do you attribute your release to international pressure, ‘or not? How did you 
follow the international repercussions of your imprisonment? 


M.T.: Many factors intervened in my release, and obviously the international pres- 
sure was included among them. Pinto da Costa's original plan was aimed at my 
physical elimination. When I placed myself under the United Nations' protection, 

I countered that plan in an unexpected, decisive manner. Furthermore, at an extend- 
ed session of the Coordinating Council, at which the different hypotheses for resolv- 
ing my case were discussed, since I was still with the United Nations Delegation, 
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one of Pinto da Costa's usual spokesmen, a certain Olinto de Menezes, proposed 
that the government grant me a safe-conduct for leaving the country, accompanied 
by the UN representative, and that, when I was heading for the airplane, I should 


be shot down. 


This disgraceful, treacherous and criminal notion was repudiated, primarily by one 
of the most senior members of MLSTP, but the president maintained a telling silence 


that did not go unnoticed. 


The barbarous manner in which the security agents, armed with pistols and machine 
guns, attacked the United Nations headquarters, and broke down the doors to appre- 
hend me, did a considerable disservice to the regime, as was to have been expected, 
commanding the attention of the public, anxious to learn the nature of the crimes 
that I had committed to deserve such an unheard-of act. This scandalous violation 
of the rights and privileges acknowledged for diplomatic, consular and similar 
missions in international laws and conventions to which the Sao Tome government, 
moreover adheres, evoked a strong reaction in international circles, which sent 
many protests to the office of the president of the republic in Sao Tome. 


Among the organizations and persons playing a very commendable role in exposing the 

conditions of my detention and demanding my release I might mention the Internation- 
al Human Rights League and, particularly, Amnesty International, which adopted me 

as a "prisoner of conscience,'' and proclaimed me "prisoner of the month" in January 


1981. 


In the context of the efforts undertaken for my release, I am gratified to stress 

the action taken by the Portuguese Socialist Party, which once again proved that 

it does not dissociate the struggle for democracy and liberty for peoples from the 
intransigent defense of human rights. I would like to express here my entire recog- 
nition for the Portuguese Socialist Party, and most particularly for its 'leader," 
Mario Soares, a person for whom I have great regard, friendship and sympathy. My 
thanks also go to Antonio de Almeida Santos, a politician whose intelligence and 
courage I was able to discern during the negotiations in Algiers for my country's 
independence, for the "open letter" that he sent to the president of the republic 


of Sao Tome. 


I followed the international repercussions of my imprisonment thanks to the involun- 
tary cooperation of the director of security and internal order himself. 


In view of the internal and external pressure for a solution to be given to my case, 
and the lack of facts that could back the charges made against me, and given the 
difficulties in setting up a mock trial, inasmuch as several international entities 
were intending to send lawyers and observers, Pinto da Costa could not find any 
means of extricating himself from the situation other than releasing me. 


So, taking advantage of the sixth anniversary of the proclamation of independence, 
he published a decision for amnesty, whereby "the crimes committed by Miguel Trovoada 


were considered to have been atoned for, etc., etc," 


T: How do you judge the refusal of political asylum on the part of the Embassy of 
Portugal in Sao Tome? 
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M.T.: The embassy did nothing but pass on a decision emanating from Lisbon. The 
government of Maria de Lurdes Pintasilgo, understandably, acted on the basis of the 
interests that it upheld, and the reasons of state that inspired it. It does not 
befit me to comment on a sovereign act of a foreign government. What I can and should 
say is that I felt rather comforted when I learned that the public and the majority 

of Portuguese political groups, specifically, PS and PSD [Social Democratic Party], 
disapproved of that decision. To me, that is eloquent proof of the vitality of the 
democracy established by 25 April which, despite the vicissitudes, is continuing 


its upward march in Portugal. 


T: You headed the MLSTP's delegation to the negotiations concerning the independence 
of Sao Tome and Principle in Algiers, with representatives of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. What is your current view of the Algiers Accords, now that the eighth anni- 


versary of their signing has occurred? 


M.T.: The negotiations and the concluding of the Algiers Accords held extraordinary 
significance for Sao Tome and Principe. In fact, without armed struggle, those 
negotiations were determining factors in the political process which led to the 
liberation of the people of Sao Tome. For this reason, 26 November, the date of 
their signing, has been declared a national holiday. 


It was also a very important event for Portugal, which was being liberated as each 
one of its colonies reached independence. 


It may be claimed that the success of those negotiations was the victory of right, 
of good sense and of the spirit of responsibility. Both the Portuguese delegation 
and that of MLSTP were fully aware of the role incumbent on them in the defense of 
the legitimate interests of their respective peoples, and they applied themselves 


to that task with perseverance. 


After my imprisonment, Pinto da Costa abolished the national holiday-on 26 November, 
disregarding the fact that the political myopia of a dictatorship, with the repressive 
force that it has, will never succeed in destroying the milestones established by the 


people on the route of their history. 


The Algiers Accords were not the work of one delegation, much less of one man; but 
rather the result of the heroic struggle of a people against the colonial domination 
and exploitation of which they were victims for centuries. 


T: President Pinto da Costa, in an interview that he held recently, said that MLSTP 
was a political organization with a vast gamut of feelings. Do you agree with that 


opinion? 


M.T.: That is certainly another one of his statements aimed at external consumption, 
in order to show an image of democracy which does not correspond to reality. 


It is possible that there may be various feelings among the members of MLSTP, but 
fear, opportunism or inability cause them not to be expressed except as a sounding 
board in unison with the president's desires and opinions. 


T: The Pinto da Costa ‘regime is generally referred to abroad as being closely aligned 
with Angola, Cuba and the USSR. What is your position on this question? 
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M.T.: Generally speaking, this observation results from the sameness among the 
positions asserted in the international area. Personally, I do not label a country 
as being subordinate to or subjected to another one just because of the convergences 
that exist in their foreign policy action; because nothing prevents several countries 
even with different options, from having an identical view on one issue or another. 


The fact is that the lack of imagination of the Pinto da Costa regime has prompted 

it to seek sources of inspiration beyond its borders constantly. And since it is 
concerned with being considered revolutionary, progressive, etc., it simply imitates 
the policy of the countries which claim the Marxist-Leninist ideology. Although 
dictated by the strategic goals that they are seeking, the actions of those countries 
are a reflection of the structural realities and the current needs of each one of 
them. Therefore, their adoption without adaptation in Sao Tome and Principe appears 
as a grotesque caricature in many instances. It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
mention is made of close alignment, as you have noted. 


"The Social Atmosphere Is Rather Tense’ 


T: How do you view your country's present situation? Is there dissatisfaction 
among the people? Why? And what about internal resistance? 


M.T.: The situation in Sao Tome and Principe is very bad, both from a political and 
an economic standpoint; and, insofar as economic life is concerned, it is a real 
disaster. MLSTP, the genuine MLSTP which led the struggle for liberation, was the 
architect of independence, mobilized the working masses and was a catalyst for the 
people's enthusiasm, no longer exists. What is currently called MLSTP is a group 

of cheering organizers or instigators of slogans in elections, which are increasing- 
ly less attended. It is an organization that has totally succumbed to discredita- 
tion in the eyes of the people, and from which the few politically discerning and 
competent members who still belonged to it are becoming dissociated. Quite recent- 
ly, three of the most prominent leaders of MLSTP, former Ministers Leonel Mario 
D'Alva, Daniel Lima dos Santos Daio and Fvaristo do Espirito Santo Carvalho, submitt- 
ed their resignation from the Political Bureau. The capable individuals within 

the organization who attempt to give their own opinions are excluded, and do not 
attend most of the meetings of the party's upper echelons, to which the "safe" 
members are called individually. 


The national technical cadres, trained abroad, feel frustrated, because they are 

not used rationally. They are assigned duties which are often not in keeping with 
their qualifications, or they are placed under the direction of clearly incapable 
individuals who are promoted in the administrative hierarchy, owing to the systematic 
practice of informing and flattery. The result is the drain of technicians shown 

in all sectors of national life, which has prompted the regime to adopt legislative 
and regulatory measures to prevent their egress from the country. 


The social atmosphere is rather tense. There has been a proliferation of arbitrary 
imprisonments based on intrigue, slanderous charges and the slightest signs of 
dissatisfaction. The heads of security and internal order have the power to threat- 
en, pressure, bribe and arrest individuals, beating and whipping them, and keeping 
them interminably in jail without a trial. 
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The regime wasted the assets of confidence and sympathy from which MLSTP and the 
government were benefiting, with demagoguery and lies. The national consensus has 
been destroyed, and on the island of Principe, subjected to isolation and abandon- 
ment, the notion of separatism is beginning to be revived. 


In the economic realm, there is a real disaster. The structure of the national 
economy has not changed. Agrarian reform was a failure. The nationalizations 

alone could not serve as a miracle cure for the cleared land problems. The 

constant changes in the agricultural sector's structures are the sand thrown into 
the people's eyes, to disguise the inadequacies of a mistaken policy. The workers 
do what they can, but they are poorly guided, badly directed and lack the proper 
technical organization. Cacao, which is the leading, not to mention the only 

source of national wealth, after 7 years of independence, has not attained a produc- 
tion of even 5,000 tons; in other words, less than half that of the final years of 


the colonial period. 


The lack of supplies of products of prime necessity, including those produced local- 
ly, has created alarming situations for the populace. Faithful to his policy of 
"shaking off responsibilities," as he himself says, the president of the republic 
has confined himself to naming new "culprits" in the commercial sector, where he 


usually selects the scapegoats. 


In view of this situation, the population's dissatisfaction is great, as it could 
not fail to be, and is increasing daily, reflected in giant demonstrations against 
the party, the government and the president personally; such as the ones which took 
place during August 1979, all over the island of Sao Tome, and during December 1981 


in Principe. 


Despite the harsh repression, the people of Sao Tome are determined to rid themselves 
of the Pinto da Costa dictatorship, the arbitrary acts, the arrogance, the mistreat- 


ment, the poverty and the hunger. 


T: Do you agree with the principle of nationalizing the cleared land? How is this 
issue viewed by the majority of the populace? 


M.T.: In Sao Tome and Principe, the nationalization of the cleared land was a corolla- 
ry of national independence. In the context of this interview I cannot analyze the 
structure of the colonial economy for a better understanding of the importance of 

the cleared landin my country, but perhaps it will suffice to say that 90 percent 

of the arable land was in the hands of the colonists, that about 30 foreign companies 
held all that land, and that cacao alone accounted for over 86 percent of the total 


export volumes. 


If we view independence as an essential phase for promoting national development, 
progress and the welfare of the population, there is no question that, without 
control of the cleared land it would not make sense. In fact, the cleared land is 
the only instrument capable of allowing for the establishment, during a first phase, 
of the bases for this development activity. The fact that, heretofore, it has been 
far removed from playing this role should not prompt us to question the principle 

of nationalization; just as the deterioration of the living conditions among the 
people of Sao Tome and Principe is no reason to condemn the country's rise to 


independence. 
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I don't believe that there is a single sincere, honest Sao Tome citizen cognizant 
of his country's realities, identified with his people's aspirations and a defender 
of their interests, who could doubt the legitimacy of those nationalizations. 


The recovery of the nativesoil by a people who have been robbed of their land by 
foreign occupants is a just act, considered by the entire Sao Tome nation as an 


historic victory. 


We must, resolutely facing the future, explore jointly and with a new spirit the 
countless opportunities offered us in the realm of cooperation. Inspired by the 
talents that are germane to them, I am convinced that the Portuguese and the Sao 
Tome citizens will manage to find areas in which their combined action in the 
attainment of mutually advantageous goals will end up surmounting in a drastic 
manner the persistent vestiges of the colonial past. Then there will really emerge 
a new type of relationship, created on the basis of equality, respect, understanding 
and friendship, which will better suit the destiny of our two peoples. 


"I Have No Ties With the Resistance Front' 


T: Do you have any ties with the Sao Tome and Principe Resistance Front that is 
operating in Lisbon? Are you in agreement with that front? 


M.T.: I have no type of tie or contact with the organization that you have mentioned. 
The information that I have does not allow me to express any value judgment concern= 


ing it. 


T: Last October, President Pinto da Costa disclosed, at a public rally, a plan for 
the armed invasion of his country, by mercenary forces recruited and paid abroad. 


What do you have to say about that? 


M.T.: We are by now used to those maneuvers of the Sao Tome president to divert the 
people's attention from the serious internal problems and difficulties in which his 
regime is embroiled. It is also a well known tactic that he uses to procure and 
justify certain external backing, and to lay the groundwork for carrying out another 
wave of arbitrary imprisonments. What is surprising is that, with so many advisers, 
he has not found a new issue, and is always continuing to strike the same key, which 


has become monotonous and boring. 


T: Mention has been made of the presence of Angolan troops in your country. To 
what extent is this true? 


M.T.: In view of the alarming reports from the Security Department about the immi- 
nence of an invasion of Sao Tome and Principe by mercenaries, the president obtained 
the consent of MLSTP to seek military aid from the parties that were members of the 
former CONCP [Conference of National Organizations of the Portuguese Colonies], in 
order to reinforce the Sao Tome Army's defense capacity. The MPLA [Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola]-Labor Party and PAIGC [African Independence Party 
of Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde] responded to that appeal. The Guinean troops were 
subsequently withdrawn, and only the Angolans remained. 
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Now it must be stressed that it was not until much later that the vast majority of 
members of the Political Bureau, including myself, realized that these threats of 
an invasion had never existed, and that they were nothing but part of a strategy 
aimed at establishing the basic conditions for the entrenchment of Pinto da Costa's 


personal power. 


What is more serious, in my view, is the use that Mr Pinto da Costa and his follow- 
ers have made of the Angolan nilitary presence in Sao Tome and Principe. 


I deeply deplore this atmosphere, which can only deteriorate the excellent rela- 
tions of friendship and brotherhood that have always existed between the people of 
Angola and those of Sao Tome and Principe. 


One observes in this the duplicity of the Sao Tome head of state. As I had occasion 
to explain, the Angolan military mission was not sent to Sao Tome at Angola's behest, 
but rather at the express request of the president of MLSTP. Furthermore, Angola 
has never shown any intention of sovereignty in relation to Sao Tome and Principe, 
and the Angolan leaders are quite well aware that it is not from Sao Tome territory 
or through it that a possible attack against the People's Republic of Angola will 


take place. 





T: What type of regime do you uphold for Sao Tome and Principe? 


M.T.: Primarily a democratic, independent and truly non-aligned regime, which will 
restore individual liberties, respect human rights and foster social justice and the 
material and moral welfare of the population, in a spirit of peace, friendship and 


cooperation with all peoples. 
T: Do you intend to return to Sao Tome, or not? 


M.T.: Obviously yes. It is my country; I left it for obvious reasons, and when I 
deem it fitting, I shall return. All Sao Tome citizens, without any discrimination, 
have the right to live in their country, free and in peace. 


T: What are your future plans? 


M.T.: I shall make them known when the time comes. 
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{Text ] 


“Reason cannot flourish without hope, hope cannot speak without reason” 
Ernst Bloch 


ABSTRACT 

The author seeks to clarify the need for political reform in South Africa, tc 
analyse the meaning of the term ‘reform’, and to evaluate the nature and 
direction of the political reform process upon which South Africa ts embark- 
ed This article es structured onan analyses of culturaland political pluralism 


INTRODUCTION 
As a political philosopher I would like to remain true to two values in my 
presentation of a political theory which can help us to construct a paradigm 
of a just political order and to evaluate what is happening in South Africa in 
terms of this paradigm. These two values are reason and hope. I cherish the 
value of reason and constantly search for that kind of articulation which suc- 
ceeds in clarifving a situation and in delineating crucial issues. But I equally 
cherish the value of hope. and I constantly try to direct my c«-ticulation 
towards hope of a just order. And since hope is creative expectation of a bet- 
ter future, hope commits one to participate in the creation of that future. 
One way of doing this as a political philosopher is to articulate clearly the 
principles and the nature of a just society and to act accordingly 

My attempt at clarification will be presented in the following way: In the 
first main section I will discuss the principles of polincal pluralism. This will 
be followed by an analysis of cultural pluralism. On the basis of this exposi- 
uion of a political theory which can help us to establish the parameters of an 
ideal society the problem of reform is discussed. This section consists of the 
following subsections: the need for reforms, the meaning of the term reform. 
the nature of retorm embarked on in South Africa. the nature of retorm that 
is needed. and a discussion of conditions, strategies and tactics 

We must be clear about the use of the term political theory or political 
philosophy. What I am doing ts an exercise in political theory. A political 
theory consists of a discussion of political issues in terms of the basic principles 
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of a coherent view of society. Too many political commentaries lack depth 
because of the absence of political theory. Let us at least be clear about the 
basic principles involved in our view of society. This concern for principles 
should be distinguished ciearly from the craze for scenario-building. A 
political philosopher cannot predict the future. He can discuss principles, 
construct models, evaluate behaviour and statements and help to identify 
crucial issues in the present situation. 


In this paper I attempt to develop a political theory of pluralism in terms 
of which the problem of the nature and direction of reform can _ be 
evaluated.’ Pluralism is based on democracy with its liberal values of in- 
dividual treedom, equality, human dignity, limited government and the rule 
of law Although freedom is of great importance for both liberalism and 
pluralism. piuralism differs from liberalism in valuing not only selfdetermina- 
tion of individuals but also selfdetermination of groups. Pluralism does not 
describe man as acting in society as an isolated and sovereign individual but 
as acting in a plurality of associations and groups. These associations and 
groups are autonomous which means that the rules that govern the behaviour 
of the individual in the association or group are created by the association or 
group. 

If we want to understand South African society and if we want to 
evaluate what is happening tn this society we need a political philosophy. The 
pluralist philosophy that I propose consists of a theory of man, a theory of 
society and a theory of politics. Man is seen as an individual who ts involved in 
a socialisation process in a plurality of associations and develops his personall- 
ty ina diversity of contexts. Society is seen as the totality of all associations of 
which the state is but one. One of the tasks of the state is to guarantee the 
treedom of the individual. Politics is seen as the interplay of pressures between 
associations and between groups. According to this view of politics, the highest 
obligation is due to justice which consists in giving each man his due by pro- 
viding for his needs and by creating the conditions for the free development of 
his personality. , 

We should distinguish clearly between political pluralism and cultural 
pluralism According to political pluralism society consists of a plurality of 
associations in which the individual can participate through voluntary 
membership. In cultural pluralism the focus is on the nature of socieues 
divided by a plurality of ethnic groups 


POLITICAL PLURALISM 

(I) Sovereignty 

Pluralism is critical of the theory of sovereignty. described as “a power which 
is ultimate According to Habbes the power of the state is binding ‘1: all cir- 
cumstances Law and justice become idenucal. The pluralist counters this 
monist \iew of society and stresses the importance of the self-realisation of, in- 
dividuals in the process of association with a plurality of organisations. The 
state is but one organisation in society and one which can claim authority only 
when justice 1s done. The state possesses no sovereign will according to which 
it could claim an inherent right to obedience. The state's action is morally on 
a par with the actions of all other associations. The power of the state 1s 
limited by this involvement of the individual in other spheres of power. and 
the theory of sovereignty is said to be mistaken because it denies this factual 
plurality of social forces If one still wants to use the concept of sovereignty in 
the pluralist paradigm the pluralist would say that sovereignty ought to 
belong to justice. And justice is arrived at through the continual moral in- 
volvement of individuals and associations in all spheres of life. A crucial ques: 


‘ 


tion for South African politics is: do we believe in the sovereignty of the state 


or the sovereignty of jusuice’ 























(II) Freedom 

Freedom which is linked with self-realisation cannot operate in isolation. 
Freedom and self-realisation presuppose a plurality of free social structures. 
for how can the individual be free if the conditions for his self-realisation are 
unfree? The plurality of associations must be fully maintained as effective 
structuring of freedom and as bulwark against any form of totalitarianism. 
An open plural society is one in which the existence and the bargaining power 
of different associations are accepted and protected. It is the task of the state 
to guarantee this protection. 

One can refer to this democratic structuring of freedom in society as the 
federal nature of society. This federal nature of society counters 
totalitarianism which arises when the state usurps all power in society. A 
crucial question with regard to South African politics is: in which cases and to 
which extent do we have totalitarian structures? 


(III) Citizenship 

Pluralism views politics as an interplay of pressures in society through which a 
plurality of associations strive towards a humanisation of society. In this way it 
stresses the moral dimension of politics and the pluralism of responsibility. 
Not only the state is responsible for politics. All associations, churches, 
universities. sport organisations, etc., should be involved in making and keep- 
ing life human by pursuing justice in all affairs. It is a big mistake to limit 
citizenship to membership of a state, or to view political participation 
primarily in terms of a choice between political parties and the casting of a 
vote. The citizen is educated into citizenship through voluntary participation 
in a variety of roles in a variety of associations. According to Walzer; “There 
is no way to be a resonsible citizen except than to have more than one respon- 
sibility’. His task is to become critically involved not only in the state but in 
society as a whole in which he participates through membership in a plurality 
of associations. A crucial question with regard to South African politics is: are 
all South African subjects also citizens and are they free to be responsible 
ciuzens with a plurality of loyalties? 


(IV) Loyalty 


Involvement in a plurality of associations entails that the state must share the 
lovalty of the citizen with other associations. Loyalty towards the state 1s 
usually interpreted in a direct and limited way as loyalty on the basis of state 
maintenance of orde and state protection of its citizens. In pluralism the 
stress is placed on the fact that the state creates and protects the space for free 
associations to operate with the result that state loyalty is built upon other 
loyalties. The state can therefore count on the loyalty of its citizens not merely 
because it provides security and order. but because by presenting the citizen 
with the free social space tor non-state association to operate in. the state 
enables him to grow up in a tamily. to be educated. to do his work. to pro- 
claim his faith, to cultivate friendships. to take part in sport. to share his en- 
jovment of art. etc. A state which either denies a citizen these activities or un- 
justly limits them on a discriminatory basis, should exa.nine itself whether it 
really has the right to claim the loyalty of its citizens irrespective of the fact 
that it provides the elementary services of protection and order.’ A crucial 
question with respect to South African politics ts: can the state count on the 
lovalty of all its citizens on the basis of equal provision for their basic needs 


and rights? 
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(V) Civil Disobedience 

Pluralism allows for a plurality of loyalues and in an open society a conflict of 
loyalties can be expected. In such a conflict loyalty towards the state does not 
necessarily have priority, In a totalitarian state, however, such a priority is in- 
evitably claimed tor the state. If the church takes love as criterion of marriage 
and the state introduces race as a criterion, a citizen can experience a clash of 
lovalties. In this case loyalty towards the church entails disloyalty to the state. 
The citizen is called to weigh the conflicting loyalties and to give reasons why 
loyalties given to an association such as the church should take precedence 
over state lovalty on this specific issue. Obedience to the church entails 
disobedience to the state and civil disobedience, being merely a partial claim 
to privacy. is actually based on respect for the law in general, although ques: 
vioning the morality of a specific law. In this way civil disobedience can con- 
tribute to politics as the humanisation of society. This is possible because civil 
disobedience. an illegal act performed in protest for moral reasons, is based on 
respect for the law and on obedience to the values of a non-state organisation 
such as the church, for example. A crucial question with regard to South 
Atrican politics reads as tollows: is our society sufficiently democratic to see 
the positive value of civil disobedience and to act accordingly? 


(IV) Negotiation 
According to pluralism emphasis should not be placed on the isolation of 
associations. A degree of integration takes place since members of a society 
are brought together in a variety of associations on the basis of cross-cutting 
group attiliations. Because of this pattern of group affiliations, conflict can 
be contarned, since itis channelled into legitimate structures. In this manner, 
common values gan be shared by many individuals in a variety of structured 
situations. One example is the common value of negotiation which can create 
cohesion and shared loyalty in society. Since politics is seen as an interplay of 
pressures. conflict between group interests is inevitable. and the way to settle 
these conflits 1s by the strategy of negotiation. Negotiation must be clearly 
distinguished from consultation. Consultation is mainly based on the sharing 
of information and on the give and take of advice with regard to a unilateral 
decision Negotiation presupposes the power and authority of the negotiating 
parties and is set on joint decisionmaking. A crucial question with regard to 
South African politics is: can our politics be described as a politics of negotia- 
tion or merely as a politics of consultation? 

| have discussed political pluralism in terms of six crucial concepts: 
soverengnty. freedom, ciuzenship. loyalty, civil disobedience and negouation., 
Lhe point of this discussion is to construct a political theory against which 
reform can be measured. As will be seen South Africa can be described 
posmavely in a political pluralist manner. Elowever, the ideology of apartheid 
restricts the autonomy of the non state groups, thereby linniting the freedom 
of the members and dimuushing the quality of political pluralism. Before this 
problem can be discussed, we must look at the second form of pluralism of 
crucial importance tor South Africa, namely cultural pluralism. 


CULTURAL PLURALISM 


Cultura! pluralism describes the difference between cultural or ethnic groups 
in the same society and the role played by these groups in the pattern of 
political behaviour. Liyphart points out that the winner-takes-all nature of 
majoritarian democracy has led to undemocratic practices in deeply divided 
societies. Instead of the democratic principle of participation, an 
undemocratic principle of exclusion operates as far as minorities are concern: 
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(I) Consociational democracy 

Lijphart introduces the paradigm of consociational democracy in criticising 
majoritarian democracy. He formulates his position by identifying four prin- 
ciples characteristic of consociational democracy, all four of which deviate 
from majority rule: grand coalition government, mutual veto, proportionali- 
ty, and segmental autonomy. “First, government by grand coalition means 
that the political leaders of all significant segments of the plural society co- 
operate in governing the country ... Secondly, the mutual or minority veto 
gives each segment the guarantee that it will not be outvoted by the majority 
when.its vital interests are at stake ... Thirdly, proportionality is the basic 
standard of political representation, civil service appointments, and alloca- 
tion of public funds ... Fourthly, consociational democracy delegates as much 
decision-making authority as possible to the separate segments."° Lijphart is 
conscious of the difficulties involved in pursuing consociational democracy 
but nevertheless concludes: “Faith in democracy combined with a realistic 
assessment of the needs of a plural society may well enable political leaders to 
overcome adverse political traditions and other un.avourable background 
conditions and to fashion creative solutions along consociational lines.’” 


(II) South Africa and the pluralist paradigm 
In considering the culturally heterogeneous nature of the South African 
society we find that the paradigm of cultural pluralism can appropriately be 
applied. In order to understand this society as comprehensively as possible, in 
terms of this paradigm, I propose that we distinguish between three analytical 
models within cultural pluralism, namely, the conflict model, the consocia- 
tional model, and the model of open pluralism. The conflict pluralist model 
described a situation in terms of ethnic plurality concentrating on the ethnic 
divisions which lead to a segmentation of society. This model emphasises not 
only the cultural diversity of ethnic plurality as divisive forces in society, but 
also the fact that political power is usually centred in one of the ethnic groups 
with the result that one group undemocratically dominates other groups. 
Consociational pluralism also recognises cultural diversity as a divisive factor, 
but points to instances in which group conflicts are handled through negotia- 
tion by elites. The four principles of grand coalition government, mutual 
veto, proportionality, and segmental autonomy apply to this model. Open 
pluralism also recognises cultural diversity, assumes the effectiveness of 
consociationalism and hopes to overcome group conflict by means of cross- 
cutting group affiliations and to create mutual trust in order to build an in- 
tegrated society 

These distinctions can be applied to the South African society in the 
following way: the present situation can be described in terms of conflict 
pluralism. with a possible development in the direction of consociational 
pluralism. which could be the stage of transition towards open pluralism in 
which the individual could be taught what the moral quality of citizenship is 
through participation on the basis of cross-cutting group affiliations. If in- 
dividuals of one ethnic group are given the opportunity to associate with 
members of other ethnic groups in a politically plural set-up, the opportunity 
is created for building cojointly an open society by gradually depoliticising 


segmental divergences 
This ideal of an open pluralism must not blind us to the fact that conflict 


pluralism is the model which most adequately describes the present situation 
in South Atnca. The longer it remains at the conflict stage, the more 
dangerous it will become. Since an open pluralism cannot be achieved in a 
short time. the best strategy would be to work towards consociational 
pluralism as an immediate goal on the way to an open society. A clear state- 














ment of intent should also accompany these moves in order to create hope in 
the lives of the suppressed groups whose co-operation is essential. The condi- 
tions of consociationalism that have to be taken into account in our situation 
are the following: “The recognition of racial, ethnic or other sub-cultural dif- 
ferences; the ability of the rival elites to control and lead their respective 
followings, the ability of the elites to transcend the society's cleavages and to 
bargain and negotiate with each other in a co-operative enterprise; and the 
perception by the elites that more is to be gained by co-operating than by 
perpetuating destructive conflict.’ These conditions should indeed be basic 
to any future constitution making. If we can succeed in transcending society's 
cleavages through co-operation and negotiation we would have entered a new 
phase tn South African politics. 


(III) Economic justice 
In conclusion | would like to point out that consociational democracy, 


although ot crucial importance in deeply divided societies, should not be 
isolated from an equally important issue, namely the problem of economic 
justice. In our search, therefore, to make democracy work, in spite of un- 
favourable conditions. the ideal should not merely be an open pluralism in 
which segmental divergences have been depoliticised, but also a ‘social 
democracy in which economic exploitation and domination have been iden- 
tified as such. and a programme has been devised to counter economic in- 
justices. This point about economic justice is crucial, for the freedom of the 
individual which is of such great importance in pluralism and which is a fun- 
damental criterion in the politics of reform, cannot be achieved in isolation, 
since freedom presupposes an economic base. Extreme economic inequality 
makes freedom-talk meaningless. 


REFORM 


The theme of this arucle is ‘Reform quo vadis?’. Two issues are involved. In 
the first place. we must be clear about the meaning of reform, and in the se- 
cond place. we should distinguish between the direction we are actually going 


and the direction we ought to go 


(I) Why the need for reform? 

Before discussing these issues | want to answer the question: why the need for 
reform? It is generally held that the government has the ability to maintain 
power with only minor adjustments. The reasons usually given for this assess- 
ment are the following: (a) military superiority; (b) the determination of the 
whites to maintain power, (c) the fragmentation of black opposition; and (d) 
the ineffectiveness of external pressures. On the basis of this scenario the ques- 
tion is usually asked: why should the whites share power rather than maintain 
it and run the risk of losing power? The answer to this question can be 
twofold, namely philosophical and practical. On philosophical grounds one 
can argue against the maintenance of white power by exposing the immorall- 
ty of the situation. The injustice inherent in the status quo is unacceptable to 
the morally conscious citizen. In this respect the influence of soul-searching 
going on amongst Afrikaner academics, students and journalists should not 
be underestimated. 

On practical grounds the judgment favouring maintenance of white 
power can be countered by pointing to (a) the demand for skilled black 
labour in the South African economy; (b) the conscientisation, frustration 
and mobilisation of blacks who learn to define their oppressed position in an 
unjust society, (c) intensification of terrorist activities; and (d) the pressure of 
external opposition. A peaceful scenario can be countered by these moral and 























practical considerations and a revolution could be triggered off by a combina- 
tion of these factors. Although it need not come to such an extreme, it could 
create a crisis in the South African political system, when fundamental change 
will become inevitable. In the light of this argument, one possible answer to 
the question: why should the whites not hold on to power can be; because of 
the inherent discrimination in an unjust society, because of the suffering of 
violence enforced by the system and by the terrorists, and because of the in- 
evitability of a crisis which will make great demands on those involved. For 
these reasons reform, rather than maintenance of the status quo, is the ob- 


vious choice. 


(II) The meaning of the term reform 

Reform means the removal of abuses and injustices especially in politics. Mere 
change cannot be described as reform. One needs a criterion by means of 
which abuses and injustices can be recognised and the changes can be judged 
to be a change for the better. One way of viewing reform is to link it with 
democratic values. In South Africa we have a limited form of democracy 
which entails unjust treatment of non-whites. In this context, reform would 
clearly involve a process of democratisation which accommodates the rights of 
all individuals and groups. In a sense my attempt can be seen as an exercise in 
democratisation which at least includes the crucial concept of participation in 
decision-making processes, as expressed in pluralism, and the concept of 
economic justice which makes possible the equal opportunity to exercise 
freedom. 

Some discussions on reform are inclined to be conservative since the 
tendency is to contemplate change which does not entail any structural 
changes. There is, what can be called, a bias of existing structures. In speak- 
ing about reform in South Africa we should be clear about the distinction bet- 
ween change in a non-structural sense and structural change which includes a 
fundamental change in discriminatory laws and practices and a change in 
power relationships. When this change is so extreme that a transfer of state 
power involving force takes place the term revolution can be applied. Struc- 
tural change can be described as an orderly way of forestalling revolution. If 
change 1s not structural and therefore not reform proper, it not only loses this 
function of forestalling a revolution, it can even help to bring about a revolu- 
tion, partly because it both encourages and disappoints rising expectations. 

The politics of reform includes at least the following elements: (a) 
acknowledgment of the existence of injustices in society; (b) formulation of 
the principles and goals of the change proposed; (c) presentation of the 
strategy appropriate to the transition from an unacceptable factual state of 
affairs to a projected ideal; and (d) discussion of the tactics of influencing the 
parties concerned to embark on and persevere in this venture. In my political 
theory of pluralism with its distinction between conflict pluralism, consocia- 
tional pluralism and open pluralism all four aspects are included: a descrip- 
tion of the actual state of affairs in terms of conflict, a discussion of the ideal 
ot open pluralism, and a proposal that the strategy should be consociational 
pluralism. The practical problem of the tactics needed to convince the parties 
concerned to embark on reform has not yet been discussed. This is not 
primarily a problem for political philosophy, but I will pay attention to this 
problem after I have discussed the nature of the actual reform in South Africa 
and the nature of the reform needed. 


(III) The nature of reform embarked upon 
In this section I discuss the nature and the extent of the reform process upon 
which South Africa has embarked. Reform has been defined as the removal of 














abuses and injustices. The question is whether one can truthfully point to 
reform processes in South Africa. | would say that positive changes have taken 
place in a number of areas. 

For example, in the sphere of economics the recommendations of the 
Wiehahn and Riekert Commissions have lead to a liberalisation in labour 
legislation, specifically the legalisation of black trade unions and the accep- 
tance of the principle of non-racialism for trade unions. The Riekert Com- 
mission came out in favour of mobility of labour subject to the availability of 
employment and accommodation. This principle of ‘economic citizenship’ 
can be seen as a structural change for it admits the economic importance of 
the blacks in such a way as to make a new set of relationships between black 
and white possible in the economic field. (This reform is important but, as 
will be pointed out later, more important is the structural reform which will 
allow these blacks political citizenship.) 

PW Botha has aiso accepted the principle of regional development 
which is based on the principle of devolution of power and the purpose of 
which is to alleviate the poverty of the Homelands. At the Good Hope Con- 


ference (Carlton 2) he called on the private sector to bring their share. It 1s 
generally assumed that without the involvement of the private sector, regional 
development based on co-operative areas will not succeed. Greater clarity on 
this point and participation by the private sector are necessary conditions for 
the success of this reform. It 1s hoped that in these co-operative areas 
mechanisms of consultaulion between ethnic groups will be brought into be- 
ing. 
Another example of reform, is the acceptance of the principle of equal 
treatment (ge/ykberegtiging). This entails the equal treatment of all citizens 
in the spheres of education, technical training, work opportunities, salaries, 
pensions. etc. In the area of education, the De Lange Commission has recom- 
mended a liberalisation of education. Crucial, is the acceptance of the impor- 
tance of relevant education open to all scholars and students at all levels. The 
government has held back on the quesuon of integration, but this should not 
detract trom the importance of the acceptance of the principle of liberalisa- 
tion ot educauon. 

A third example ot retorm, is the acceptance of the principle of power- 
sharing with non-whites. The President's Council, with all its limitations, is an 
example of the fact that the Government has realised the importance that a 
new constitution cannot be devised without the non-whites. The blacks have 
been excluded, but this process of reform need not stop at this point. It has at 
least started a process of political consultation and it can play a role in 
educating whites to accept the necessity of consultation, and eventually of 
negotiation 

The fourth example of reform, is the acceptance of the principle ot social 
integration. for example, in the spheres of sport, theatre and hotels. The so- 
called ‘normalisation’ of sport has introduced liberalisation in a sphere which 
was held to be sacrosanct by whites tor a long ume. 


(IV) The nature of reform needed 

On the basis of the political theory of pluralism, with its goal of open 
pluralism based on the democratisation of society, one should measure pro- 
cesses ot retorm against this criterion of democratisation and gauge the extent 
to which retorm nas succeeded in achieving this ideal. One way of doing this is 
co ascertain (o wnat extent reform has been structural and how it succeeds in 
bringing about new non discriminatory sets of relationships between in- 


dividuals and groups 
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In general, one can say that in sofar as all the points menuioned in the 
previous section can be seen as forms of liberalisation one can only hope that 
these processes of liberalisation will be continued in the spheres of labour. 
education, constitutional politics and social facilities. I give priority to labour 
and education, for what is happening in these areas co-determines what hap- 
pens in the political and social spheres. 

The role of demographic and economic forces should not be under- 
estimated. It is precisely these forces which co-determine that more bar- 
gaining power is placed in the hands of the black worker. By the year 2000 
there will be 40 million blacks, 75 percent of which will be resident in urban 
areas. The black proportion of the total workforce will be over 80 percent and 
8 of 10 skilled workers will be black. To plan for such a ‘black’ future impor- 


tant structural reform will be needed. 

Let us take as first example the nature of reform that is actually taking 
place in the sphere of labour. Wiehahn and Riekert have opened the way for 
the acceptance of the principle of economic citizenship for the blacks. But, 
unfortunately, the principle of political citizenship has been denied them. 
rhis reform should not stop here for various reasons. The first reason is that it 
is immoral, because it denies blacks political rights in the economic system in 
which they are indispensable. This policy has the “dangerous tendency to see 
blacks as mere units in plans and models and greatly underestimates the need 
blacks have tor political influence and human fulfilment which can only oc- 
cur it people take part in and idenufy with the political system and planning 
tor the future. ~ Related to this is the fact that although the Government has 
nightly reyected a legitimation of their power based on race they unfortunately 
chose the technocratic legitimation, instead of the legitimation of democracy. 
This means that their power is legitimised on the basis of the fact that they 
deliver the goods in terms of the material welfare of all in the country produc- 
ed by the technocratic skills and abilities of the white rulers. This technocratic 
legitumation entails a refusal to accept the important black economic units as 
important black political actors. Efficiency becomes the basis of the 
cechnocratic legitimation and the political dimension to this is reflected in the 
statement of Tom Mbova: “Efficiency is the last refuge of the imperialist.” 

A second reason why retorm should not stop here 1s that the Government 
has, through its reform, conceded power to the blacks to organise, albeit on 
an economic level. The political reality is that they are in a good position to 
experience the discrepancy between economic and political rights. One can 
state the situation as follows: the political power of the whites is not ground- 
ed in economic realities and this is a possible basis for revolution. It will give 
rise to intense pressures which will have to be accommodated. Industry will 
have to bear the brunt of these pressures in the 1980's. On the basis of 
political pluralism, blacks will make full use of the potential power of the 
trade unions to bring pressure to bear on Government. In terms of the ideal of 
stabilisation of the situation we can ask: How 1s it possible to stabilise an 
economic situation inducive to economic growth if we allow economic citizen- 
ship to blacks while witholding political citizenship from them? 

A third reason why reform should not stop here is because apartheid 1s 
introduced between the urban blacks and the homeland blacks. And this kind 
ot apartheid is fraught with its own kind of danger. The extreme criticism of 
this reform reads as follows: “The Wiehahn Riekert reforms are only aimed at 
incorporating a ‘segregated class of qualified urban blacks while keeping the 
unemployed bottled up in che homelands which will remain ‘human dustbins 
devoid ot a viable economic base.”'” Although Giliomee does not share this 
extreme judgement he makes use of the analysis by Jill Natrass in'’ concluding that; 

there seems to be little awareness in the business community that the 
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Wiehahn-Riekert reforms and changes in the economic policy seem set to 
make the conditions in many of the rural areas worse rather than better. 
There is a dangerous tendency to completely underestimate the extent to 
which the deteriorating economic conditions in the homelands may be pro- 
ducing the preconditions for strikes, unrest and political instability which 
could offset the gains flowing from the labour reforms.”'? The forced apar- 


theid between insiders and ‘outsiders’ may eventually turn out to be very 
dangerous. [t may result in ‘insiders’, whose rising aspirations are not met, in- 
fluencing and mobilising ‘outsiders. Giliomee points to the situation in 
Rhodesia where the educated blacks poliucised and radicalised their kinsmen 
in the tribal areas over weekends and succeeded in deteating the ruling class 
in thismanner.’’ As already pointed out the kind of reform introduced by the 
Government will not satisfy the urban ‘insiders . 

But not only the urban ‘insiders’ can export their discontent to the rural 
‘outsiders . the ‘outsiders’ themselves can mobilise the ‘insiders’ on behalf of 
their interests. For example, the ‘insiders’ can be persuaded to strike on their 
behalf. Add to this possibility the following points: firstly, the fact that the 
percentage ot urban blacks expressing their alienation and anger rose from 
57% in 1979 co 80% in 1981; secondly, the fact that there was a ‘dramatic up- 
surge of support for the ANC in the past five years’; and thirdly, the fact that 
black leadership loses credibility, especially with the youth. If one takes this 
into account one can see the importance and urgency of structural reform. It 
would be a pity if the nature of reform and the rate of change are not suffi. 
cient to stern the ude of discontent. If the traditional leaders have lost their 
legitimacy and forces of resistance have been suppressed it may well lead 
to a situation similar to the one in Algeria where the governor-general admit- 
ted the mistake of destroying opposition leaders; “We did not realise that in 
suppressing the forces of resistance in this fashion, we were also suppressing 
our means of action. The result is that we are today confronted by a sort of 
human dust on which we have no influence and in which movements take 
place which are to us unknown.’"'* This can also be our future, but it need 
not be the case The future depends on the quality of the reform introduced. 

The second area of reform is the sphere of education and training, which 
will have to develop in the direction recommended by the De Lange Commis- 
sion: that is. on the sound principle of relevant education leading to in- 
tegrated education. Unfortunately, the Government in its response to the 
recommendations of the Commission does not accept ‘shared decision-making 
in education . ‘flexibility at the local level’ or ‘freedom of association’. Accor- 
ding to Franklin Sonn, the Government's response ‘re-establishes apartheid 
education and places us back where we started.’ The report itself, however, 
clearly states the necessity of joint decision-making and the effective involve- 
ment of the people in this process. In the section on ‘Preconditions for an ef- 
fective svscem of education management the following principles are for- 
muiated 
“(1)  Systerns of education are a part of the social, economic and political 
structure of a country. Acceptance by, and the involvement of, the 

user are essentidi 

A management system has to provide machinery at all levels that will 

make possible real participation, sharing of ideas, negotiation and 

decision making by representatives of all interested groups. 

A system of management has to be able to accommodate both the 

commonality as wei! as the diversity of the inhabitants of the country. 

(iv) Provision should be made at the central level of educational manage- 
ment for what 1s common in the education of all the inhabitants of the 


country. At decentralised levels opportunity should be given to a 
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greater or lesser degree for the expression of diversity on the basis of 
free choice and association.” 

I have given these quotes to illustrate the sound pluralist views of the 
commission. 

The third area of reform is the sphere of constitutional politics where the 
structure of the Presidents Council is far below the level of reform needed 
The political theory ot pluralism discussed in this paper presents us with a 
useful model of how to set about developing from a conflict situation to an 
open society. and helps to give content to the kind of reform needed here. 
Crucial is that the Government should clearly distinguish between consulta- 
tion and negouation and not to use the crucial concept of negotiation for 
mere consultation, and to begin processes of real negotiation in order to 
create a tradition of this most important modus operand: of democracy. 

In the sphere of constitutional politics the decentralisation of power 
should be pursued. This regional devoiution of power could be applied to the 
proposals tor power-sharing in Natal-Kwazulu. 

The fourth example of reform needed is taken from the social sphere. 
The Group Areas Act should be repealed in order that we might start with the 
creation of open areas. One function of the open areas can be to counter the 
racial polarisation which 1s taking place. 


CONDITIONS, STRATEGIES AND TACTICS 

In this section I want to look at some of the conditions needed for the success 
of reform, at the strategies necessary for bringing about the reform, and at 
the tactics that can be used to influence people to accept the reform. In some 
cases chese themes will overlap. 


(I) 


We must be clear about the political theory at the basis of our thinking and 
our acuon. It is for this reason that the first section of this paper is devoted to 
(he principles of pluralism. In that section I also looked at the necessary con- 
ditions for pluralism to work. In a fina! analysis these remarks will all have to 
be integrated. For our purpose | mention here only the importance of the 
distinction between three models of cultural pluralism: conflict, consocia- 
tional and open pluralism. Conflict pluralism partly describes the factual 
situation, open pluralism projects the ideal while consociational pluralism 
represents the strategy for getting there. Negotiation will play a crucial role at 
all stages and all jevels. The nature of a post-negotiated situation will depend 
on the nature of the negotiation itself. 


(IT) 


Reform requires political skill. The reformer must be clear about the goals he 
wants to achieve and he must convince the participants that it is worth achiev- 
ing. But he must also keep the process alive in order to keep the participants 
interested in the vertture. He cannot risk disappointing rising expectations in- 
itiated bv himself. 
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(IIT) 


Timing is of great importance. The expression too little too late signals a ge- 
nuine danger. I have only to remind you of the seemingly dead-lock situation 
of violence in Northern Ireland and Israel to highlight the importance of this 
strategy. We have to our advantage that in South Africa race has been re- 
jected as legitimation of power and that the deepseated reality of religion does 
not form the bedrock of our differences as in Northern Ireland and Israel. 


(IV) 


According to Huntington the best approach to reform is a combination of a 
Fabian step by-step approach and blitzkrieg tactics according to which plans 
are “drafted in relative secrecy and dramatically unveiled.”'® I personally 
find blitzkrieg tactics inappropriate in a democratic set-up. 


(V) 


Scability must be maintained. This can be achieved by convincing the par- 
ticipants of the viability of the venture and by containing extremists, from 
right and left, who might want to rock the boat . 


(VI) 


Legitimacy has to be guaranteed. In politics power piays a central role. In 
democratic politics authority is a crucial term. Authority is legitimate power. 
Power becomes authority through acknowledged right to be obeyed. 
Legitimacy is created by this acknowledgement granted by the participants. 
This legitimacy can be built on joint deliberation by all relevant parties. 


(VII) 


The need for reform must be accepted by all parties. But it must also be ac- 
cepted by the institutions which structure the lives of the participants. In the 
South African set-up it must be accepted by the leading institutions of the 
white power structure: the cabinet, the caucus, congresses, bureaucracy, the 
church, cultural and educational organisations, commissions, trade unions, 
etc. An educational programme must be devised. Its main purpose should be 
to educate those in positions of power and all citizens on all levels of society to 
an awareness of the urgency of the situation and of the importance of struc- 


tural reform 


(VITD) 


A declaration of intent cojointly formulated is necessary to help citizens to ad- 
just to reform and to help leaders of non-white associations and groups to re- 
tain their credibility with their followers who have to be taken along and even- 
tually be integrated in a just way into a future society. They will have-to 
recognise that new society as one co-created by their deliberations. 
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CONCLUSION 


I have looked at the meaning of pluralism and at the meaning of reform. On 
the basis of this analysis I have described the nature of the reform embarked 
upon by the Government. This has been found wanting in the light of the 
reform needed to forestall a crisis situation. I have pointed out that structural 
retorm is possible if we do not remain captivated within an apartheid 
ideology. Pluralism is proposed as liberating word for our situation. Pluralism 
savs mere survival should not be the aim of the white man in South Africa. 
The aim should be creative survival which is a survival through justice. And 
this means that a white survival in South Africa will have to be a shared sur- 
vival. 

In order to achieve this we will have to do politics. We will have to take 
politics seriously as interplay of pressures. It is recorded that President 
Roosevelt addressed the members of a delegation at the end of a meeting as 
follows; “Gentlemen, you have convinced me. My advice to you is: now go 
back to your work and bring pressure to bear on me.” I would say that we can 
become responsible citizens by attempting to convince the government and by 
bringing pressure to bear on those in power. We can help to reform the South 
African society. We can start doing this by liberating ourselves from a too 
narrow view of politics. Merely casting a vote and involvement in party 
politics are important but limited ways of doing politics. Concern for justice 
in all the associations !n which we operate is more important. Identify all 
torms of oppression in society and work towards emancipation. This is part of 
what is meant by doing politics in all spheres of.life as a process of humanisa- 
tion of society. Continual vigilance and multiple strategies in bringing 
pressure to bear on those in power is the name of this game. 

What does this mean for each one of us and for all the associations and 
groups in which we move? Each one will have to translate it into the texture of 
his own life. Blacks who are on the receiving end should not stop claiming 
their nghts. Whites who are responsible for the status quo of injustice should 
continually work towards a shared future. Businessmen set on free enterprise 
should not forget the importance of a social conscience to prevent exploita- 
tion. Academics can exert their influence in favour of an open educational 
system. Theologians should proclaim the priority of love in marriage tn rejec- 
tion of the immorality of the Mixed Marriages Act. Journalists should not ac- 
cept any inroads on the freedom of the press. Politicians should unflinchingly 
claim political, social and economic rights for all. 

We need both hope and reason, for reason cannot flourish without hope 
and hope cannot speak without reason. Whatever the seriousness of our situa- 
tion as expressed by reason in a polarised and fragmented situation, let us 
never give up hope of finding ways of talking and acting acceptably to all con- 


cerned 
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{Text ] 


ABSTRACT 

Thes artecle charts South Africa’s progressive shift away from the precepts of 
the Westminster constitutional tradition and seeks to analyse the viability of 
both the existing constitutional order, as well as the relevant options in deuts- 
img @ new constitutional dispensation Finally, the author seeks to establish 
the constitutional parameters of a pust political order 


Logically speaking. one can make changes in social structure as rapidly 
‘through a sequence ot incremental steps as through drastic — hence less fre- 
quent alterations. Psychologically and sociologically speaking, decision- 
makers can sometimes bring themselves to make changes easily and quickly 
only because changes are incremental and are fraught with great risk of error 
or of political conflict.” 


THE NATURE OF THE POLITICAL ORDER CREATED BY THE 
SOUTH AFRICA ACT 


Phe South Africa Act of 1909. which was the product of an exclusively white 
National Convention, created a unitary state and with the exception of cer- 
tain entrenched provisions” an overwhelmingly flexible constitution. The 
desirability of such a unitary and essentially flexible constitution for the 
evolution of a just political order was at the time,’ and has subsequently in 
retrospect.’ been called into question. 

The South Africa Act incorporated a colour bar. Section 44 restricted 
membership of the House of Assembly and the Senate to persons of ‘European 
descent. In the Cape Province a non-racial qualified franchise applied, but 
in the northern provinces of the Transvaal and Orange Free Strate only adult 
white men were enfranchised and this was virtually the de facto position in 


Natal 
The South Afnica Act created an oligarchical constitutional structure in 
which the white minority wielded unchalienged and effective political power. 














Chis Act was unilaterally devised by a white oligarchy and imposed on all 
other groups. Africans, Coloureds and Asians were not involved in the process 
of negotiation, compromise and constitution-making. They did, however, 
voice their intense disquiet to both the white leaders of South Africa and the 
Impenal Government.’ An oligarchical constitutional structure cannot by its 
very definition and nature produce a just political order. Government in an 


oligarchy inevitably favours the privileged minority to the detriment and 
disadvantage of the unenfranchised majority. 

The South Africa Act also introduced the Westminster model of govern- 
ment coupled with a system of regional as opposed to proportional represen- 
tation and a loading and unloading of urban and rural constituencies respec: 
tively, which favoured the predominanily rural Dutch (Afrikaans) section of 
the white population. This resulted in an extreme form of the winner-takes- 
all and an alternating monopoly of power system. This model of Westminster 
government necessitates ‘‘... that the Government must have the support of 
the elective house, which has led, as elsewhere in the Commonwealth, to 4 
rigid and despotic party system and the de facto exercise of the legislative 
function by the Cabinet.’* This type of constitution proved to be singularly 
unsuitable for the Government of a heterogeneous people among whom 
language and race were strong dividing factors. 

In the decades that were to follow the advent of the Union of South 
Africa, the constitutional structure of South Africa became increasingly more 
oligarchical as 4 result of the progressive dilution, diminution and ultimately 
the cotal eclipse ot the black (non-white) franchise. 

in 1930 the vote was given without any qualifications to white adult 
females throughtout the erstwhile Union.’ This was resented by the white 
males in the Cape and Natal, to whom the pre-Union income and property 
test still applied. Consequently in 1951, as a result of the Franchise Laws 
Amendmenr Act.* all qualifications for white men were removed, but re- 
mained for black (non white) males in the Cape and Natal. This resulted in 
an inevitable and significant decrease in the voting power of blacks.’ 

In 1936. as a result of the historic and precedent-setting Representation 
of Natuves Act, the Cape African (native) voters were taken off common roll 
and placed on a communal roll in order to elect three white representatives in 
three divisions. This legislation also created a further precedent by 
establishing a Native Representative Council, partly nominated and partly 
elected. but only with purely advisory functions. Native representation was 
subsequently completely abolished as a result of the Promotion of Bantu 
Authorines Act’? in 1959. 

The same tragic pattern of disenfranchisement was repeated in regard to 
the Coloured voters of the Cape Province, who after an acrimonious and pro-- 
tracted constitutional struggle, were removed from the common role and 
placed on a separate roll to elect four white representatives in four constituen- 
ces in 1956 ° The oligarchical nature of our constituuion reached its apogee 
in 1970 when as a result of Separate Representation of Voters Amendment 
Act,'* representation of the Cape Coloured voters in Parliament came to an 
end with the advent of the Coloured Persons Representative Council.'’ It is 
axiomatic chat the more oligarchical a system of government the more unjust 
it will be 

the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act'* entranchised 
indiansin Narai and the Transvaal on a separate roll by three white represen. 
tatives. The Indians boycotted this legislation which was speedily repealed 
after the National Party emerged victorious after the 1948 general election 

The politcal and psychological motivation for the disenfranchisement of 
black South Africans was uncoubtedly a profound fear on the part of the 











white electorate and the Afrikaners in particular that they would be increas- 
ingly pressurised and ultimately politically overwhelmed by growing numbers 
of enfranchised African and Coloured voters. The Westminster model con- 
stitution, based on the winner-takes-ail principle and an alternating monopo- 
ly of power, aggravated and compounded this fear. 

It has become fashionable to attribute the existing political and constitu- 

tional maladies in our society to the slavish following of the Westminster 
model. However, South Africa has, particularly in the post Second World 
War years, departed from both the spirit and letter of the Westminster 
system. The evolution of the Westminister system was characterised by the 
progressive enfranchisement of the British population. The Reform Act of 
1832 initiated a process of enfranchisement which culminated in unviversal 
franchise for both men and women in 1928.'° South Africa in its constitu- 
tional development moved in the opposite direction of progressive disenfran- 
chisement. The Reform Act of 1832 was of great symbolic importance and 
was the beginning of a long process that was, through constitutional change, 
to extend the franchise from a privileged oligarchy to the entire nation 
thereby ensuring a more equitable political order. Nineteenth century Great 
Britain was par excellence an age that produced statesmen of great moral and 
political courage. It was the conduct of great statesmen like Gladstone, 
Disraeli and Ear! Grey'® that made the process possible. 
The enactment of the famous Statute of Westminister in 1931 emancipated 
the erstwhile Union of South Africa from colonial tutelage and brought into 
being a sovereign Parliament. Ironically it was this peculiarly British concept 
of legislative supremacy,'’ that in the hands of successive Afrikaner govern- 
ments was used to eliminate the potential threat from increasing numbers of 
Cape Africans and Coloureds by a process of disenfranchisement which is 
anathema to both the spirit and constitutional evolution of the Westminster 
system. These African and Coloured voters had also increasingly supported the 
racially more liberal political parties for which most English-speaking South 
Africans voted. Afmkaners feared that the English-speaking South Africans 
would gang up against them. The elimination of the franchise rights of blacks 
(African, Coloured and Asian) ensured the continual hegemony of the Na- 
uional Party and contributed to the decline and demise of its once powerful 
rival the United Party and the consequent emasculation of English-speaking 
South Africans as a political force. 

The hegemony of the governing National Party, the decline and 
emasculation of parliamentary opposition and the erosion of rule of law has 
permitted the National Party Government to uninhibitedly implement its 
controversial policy of apartheid with increasing vigour and consistency in 
spite of very considerable opposition and sporadic unrest. 

The policy of separate development increasingly institutionalised racial 
discrimination and replaced the former policy of largely de facto segregation. 

The South Africa Act and its successor the Republic of South Africa 
Constitution Act'* established a sovereign legislature in regard to which there 
were no legal limitations, thus permitting acts of disenfranchisement, viola- 
uons of the rule of law and the enactment of institutionalised racial 
discrimination. The entrenchment of voting rights in terms of section 152 of 
the South Africa Act had ulumately proved to be ineffective. 


The nature of the South African constitution had greatly facilitated the 
implementation and perpetuation of the policy of separate development. 

Had South Africa obtained a federal constitution with an effectively en- 
trenched bill of rights. similar to that of the USA, the political and constitu: 
tional history of South Africa would conceivably have been different and a 


more just political order could have emerged. Prof L. M Thompson in his 
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erudite and monumental work the Unification of South Africa reaches this 
conclusion;'* “The founders of the Union believed that a Sovereign Parlia- 
ment would be the best constitutional instrument for the handling of these 
difficult problems. They had buttressed this belief with many arguments, of 
which some were dubious interpretations of history, others were false pro- 
phecies. and none was conclusive. In tollowing the British example, they had 
ignored the fact that in so far as the flexible character of the British Constitu- 
tron met the needs of the British people, that was because they had become a 
comparatively homogeneous people, and their respect for constitutional con- 
venuons, for political compromise, and for personal liberty was strong 
enough to form an effective barrier against arbitrary action by the Govern- 
ment of the day; whereas the essence of the problem confronting South Africa 
was that her peoples were extremely heterogeneous, and the colour con- 
sciousness of most of the whites and the national exclusiveness of most of the 
Afrikaners were potent enough to override any feelings they may have had for 
conventions, tor compromise, and for the liberties of others. Since a flexible 
Constitution provides no legal safeguards against arbitrary government, it 
was the very worst prescription for such a country. So long as Afrikaners re- 
mained in a political majority they would have the opportunity, and therefore 
the temptation, to stand together, to obtain control of Parliament, and to im- 
pose their will on the other inhabitants. A division of powers, territorially bet- 
ween the centre and the regions. and within the centre between the 
Legislature. the Executive. and the Judiciary, would have provided the only 
sound basis for concord in South Africa) The Constitution of the United 
States of America would have been a better model than the British Constitu- 
tion.” 

The federal constituuion of the USA with its entrenched bill of rights has 
been instrumenral in securing greater justice for the black minority in 
America. The United States had had statesmen like Lincoln who possessed 
great moral and political courage and were instrumental in securing a free 
and more just society. Although the constitution was indispensable in secur- 
ing fundamental changes and reforms other factors made a very significant 
contribution. American history produced a great tradition for liberty and 
justice which was harnessed in the cause of a politically and economically 
disadvantaged community. In addition the Supreme Court produced judges 
of great moral strength and integrity whose judgments in recent umes in- 
itiated civil rights campaigns. In this regard the famous case of Brown v 
Boara of Education”? constituted a great milestone in the process of securing a 
more just society, in the USA 

The above examination of the constitutional dispensation created by the 
South Africa Act indicates the limitations and defects of a constitution devis- 
ed tor a heterogeneous country which was to be governed by a white oligar- 
chy. The consu:tutional nature of the South Africa Act was such that it was 
nighiv mmprobable chat it could nave evolved into a more democratic constitu- 
aon and consequently brought about a more just political order. 

The positive aspects of the policy of separate development have evolved, 
since 1959" into a form of partition in regard to tribal and rural Africans. 
This has involved a consitutional process, ostensibly based on tribal tradi. 
gon which has culminated in some cases in the granting of sovereign in- 
dependence to the fragmented erstwhile native reserves (Transkel, 
Bophuthatswans Venda and Ciske:.) The other non-independent homelands 
National States) have a high degree of self-government. Yet millions of 
westermised Atrican people continue to reside permanently in the urban 
reas) The vast majority of these people have no, or at most very tenuous, af- 
fhlhations with che tradituenal homeland areas 











The present constitutional dispensation is acutely unjust in regard to ur- 
ban Africans.’ With the excepuon of Bophuthatswana the self-governing 
and independent states are economically impoverished, giving rise to the in- 
flux into the urban metropolitan areas of South Africa of large numbers of 
rural Africans, despite stringent influx control regulations, the application of 
which makes the life of these unfortunate people tragic and precarious and 


blights the image of South Africa abroad.. 

Although after many years the National Party Government has belatedly 
and reluctantly recognised the permanence of the urban Africans, the 
political problems relating to this group remain perplexingly unresolved and 
are potentially explosive. At most the Government is prepared to allow them 
local government rights alongside their franchise rights in the independent 
or self-governing national states. 

The Coloured and Indian people have been subjected to severe institu- 
tionalised racial discrimination in terms of the policy of separate develop: 
ment. Constitutional experiments with partly elected and partly represen. 
tauve councils have proved to be unmitigated failures, and have compounded 
the frustration of these groups. 

This was particularly so in regard to the defunct and little lamented Col- 
oured Persons Representative Council. The functioning of such councils 1.e. 
the defunct Native and Coloured Representative Councils and the extant 
South African Indian Council involved a torm of representative government 
devoid of any real responsibility and led inevitably to intense frustration and 
dissatisfaction Lord Durham in his influential report in regard to Canadian 
colonial problems’! indicated that: “It is difficult to understand how any 
English statesman could have imagined that representative and irresponsible 
government could be successfully combined. ... the colonial demogogue bids 
high for popularity without the fear of future exposure. Hopelessly excluded 
from power he expresses the wildest opinions and appeals to the most 
mischievous passions of the people without any apprehensions of having his 
sincerity or prudence hereafter tested by being placed into a position to Carry 
his views into effect 

The frustrating experience of members of the Coloured Representative 
Council (CRC) was not dissimilar to that of the erstwhile Canadian ‘colonial 
demagogue 

The boycott and consequent low percentage poll in the recent South 
African Indian Council (SAIC) election manifests a rejection by the Indian 


community of a separate development form of representative and irresponsi- 
ble community government. Any future constitutional plan for South Africa 
based on separate legislative assemblies for different racial groups must in- 
evitably, in practice, involve representative, but irresponsible government. 
for all groups other than the white group, who will in practice retain political 
sovereignty. This will not solve our political and constitutional problems but 
exacerbate existing political frustration among biacks. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the policy of separate development was 
that it was unilaterally devised by a ruling oligarchy and then imposed on all 
the other unenfranchised groups regardless of their consent. Government by 
consent 1s an essential prerequisite for a just political order 

It is generally accepted by both the Government and the opposition par- 
ues that the pure Westminster system is singularly inappropriate tor the 
government of an exceptionally heterogenous country like South Africa. 
Unanimity on chis constitutional issue creates a certain potential for consti- 
tuuonal reform and a more just political order 

















CONSTITUTIONAL OPTIONS AND THEIR POTENTIAL FOR EF- 
FECTING A MORE JUST POLITICAL ORDER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The modus operand: for devising a new constitution for South Africa is a mat- 
ter of considerable dispute. The Government and different opposition parties 
are irreconcilably divided on this issue. It is submitted that the most direct 
and effective way of doing this would be by a national convention involving 
acknowledged and credible leaders of ali the different groups. 

Even if such leaders were willing to convene a national convention the 
process of negotiation would be protracted, complicated and inordinately dif- 
ficult. A national convention would not be a panacean solution. The process 
would ot necessity have to be accompanied by an incremental, but resolute 
programme of legislative reform which would be conducive for an at- 
mosphere of reconciliation and good faith. 

Progress would require great moral and political courage from all the 
leaders involved. The process and concept of a national convention would 
have to be supported by the government representing the vast majority of the 
white electorate and also by credible and recognised black leaders. However 
desirable a national convention may be it is unequivocally rejected by the Na- 
tional Party Government. The porential of other less effective ways of devising 
a new constituuon which could initiate a more just political order must 
therefore be investigated 

The merit of the different options will depend on the porenual they have 
for effecting genuine participation at any level of government by those groups 
who are at present excluded from the prevailing oligarchy. Genuine par- 
ticipation by tormerly excluded groups will bring about a more just society. In 
this regard Robert Schrire comments as follows; “While a national convention 
is one possibility, it by no means preempts the field. Alternatives could include 
inter-government negotiations, non-racial legal commissions and ratification 
by plebiscite *° In theory the Schlebusch Commission and the Government 
have accepted this.*® 

The purpose behind a Nationa! Convention ts to secure the co-operation 
ot the acknowledged leaders of all groups for a constitution that must 1n- 
evitably be the product of negotiation and compromise, thereby ensuring 
government by consent and a just political order. The way in which a con- 
stitucion is devised or evolves through incremental change is just as important 
as the nature and provisions of the final product in securing justice for the 
SOCIeTY 

In regard to the advisability of a National Convention at the present time 
Dugard has expressed the following opinion; “In any event, there is a school 
ot thought with which IT have some sympathy, that maintains that South 
Atrica is not adequately prepared for a National Convention on the ground 
that there has been insufficient preliminary discussions that would arise at 
such a Convention. * 

There ts at present greater political fluidity in our politics than there has 
been tor more than three decades. There is a potential for constitutional 
reform at a tocal, regional. national and “international” level in South 
Africa. However, °... the process of constituuon-making is as important as 
the final constitution in determining political stability or its absence.'?* 

Che Presidents Council is the Government's alternative to a National 
Convention Tho exclusion of Africans from the Council has rendered it a 
very contentious instituuon and has severely inhibited its credibility among 
blacks. However. it is submitted that in spite of these limitations the Presi 
dents Council does have a certain potenual for initiating constitutional 
reform. There is also the very real danger that the Council may prove to be 
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disastrously counter productive. Should the Government reject the constitu- 
tional proposals of the Council relating to local, regional and national 
government, since they may involve a departure from orthodox separate 
development, the result would be to discredit the Council, and facilitate its 
disintegration and total eclipse. The Government's rejection of the recom- 
mendations of the President's Council in regard to Pageview and District 
Six have already discredited the Council. The acceptance of these recommen- 
dations would have constituted a symbolic act of reconciliation and facilitated 
mutual good faith and trust which is manifestly absent between the Govern- 
ment and the two groups concerned. The inability to accommodate expecta- 
tions created by the institution of the President’s Council could dangerously 
increase racial polarisation. 

There is a very real possibility that the rejection of the recommendations 
of the President's Council could lead to a deadlock in regard to constitutional 
retorm at a national level. However, new initiatives and options may be 
created at a regional level by the publication and implications of the report of 
the Buthelezi Commission in regard to the future of Natal and KwaZulu.”° 
Chief Buthelezi has categorically rejected independence for KwaZulu. Fur- 
thermore, meaningful consolidation for KwaZulu is virtually impossible. A 
quasi-federal relationship between Natal and KwaZulu is hkely to be recom- 
mended together with power-sharing and the implementation of consocia- 
cional principles of government. The orthodox principles of grand apartheid 
cannot be applied successfully in Natal and KwaZulu. Compromise in this 
regard could set a precedent for other self-governing black states that do not 
wish to accept independence. Deadlock in regard to the future of KwaZulu 
and the consequent political alienation of Chief Buthelezi would have serious 


implicauions for the tuture of South Africa. The failure to secure co-operation 
from Chief Buthelezi and the Zulu people in regard to peaceful change could 
seriously destabilise the whole of South Africa. 

New options and consutuuonal development may also occur at an inter 
nauonal level in South Atrica The Government has committed itself to a con 
federal constitutional arrangement of states.” History has shown that con- 
tederations are not enduring constituuonal phenomena. “It is tor this reason 
that the three important unions of contederated states of modern umes 
namely, the Uniced States of America, the German and the Swiss Contedera 
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tions turned into un:ons of federal States. 

Che emergence ct a torm ot federal government or a government involv- 
ing both tederal and confederal principles is a distinct possibility. For 
political reasons, Government spokesmen must ust the rhetoric and language 
of contederation.* In practice, a strong federal element may indeed emerge 
in regard to the contedereuon of states and, in particular, from the economic 
relationships between the states. Furthermore, the Government has, in recent 
vears, increasingly in both theory and pracuce, abandoned the ideologically 
inspired Verwoerdian policy of economic fragmentation. The decentralisa: 
tion plans and intuatives announced by the Prime Minister at the Good Hope 
Conterence are the most manifest example of this. These plans indicate clear- 
ly that tor the purpose of eftective decentralisation, the national states, the in- 
dependent states and the common area of the Republic are to be treated as a 
composite integrated economic unit. The constitutional and political 
significance of this is that very often economic unification is a forerunner and 
catalyst tor ultimate political union in the form of a federation, 

The advent of the proposed Development Bank of Southern Africa will 
greatly facilitate the process of economic integration. Economic integration 
has political implications. In the words of Jan Lombard, special adviser to the 
Reserve Bank. ‘The Government would have to tind a solution to the pro 

















blem of reconciling the functional integration of blacks in the production 


process of South Africa and their geographic differentiation in the country’s 


political processes.” * 


In the important field of labour, trade unionism and manpower the im- 
plementation of the Wiehahn Report's recommendations is resulting in an in- 
creasingly unified and uniform labour dispensation. 

At the local, regional, nationai and ‘interntional’ levels, new options and 
initiatives could manifest themselves. The Government's response to these op- 
tions and initiatives will be of cardinal importance. The old orthodox 
separate development policies are singularly inadequate. Statesmanship of 
the highest calibre is required for the Government to depart from these 
policies. Without a clear and unequivocal display of moral and political 
courage and leadership by our statesmen, and in particular the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet, the future of South Africa appears to be terrifyingly 
bleak. Reform is incompatible with the policies of orthodox separate develop- 
ment. The greater the reforms, the greater the departure from the policy of 
separate development. This is the dilemma that the Government finds itself 
in; 1.e. that it cannot have both reform and separate development. Consistent 
and significant departures from the policy of orthodox separate development 
will greatiy enhance the potential for constitutional and political reform. dd 
hoc relaxation of orthodox policies in response to internal and external 
pressure. unrest and violence are, however, likely to heighten, rather than 
reduce inter-group tensions. and possibly even encourage further and greater 
violence. Ir is. theretore. unfortunate that so many changes at present are ad 


hoc. inconsistent and anomalous. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR A JUST 
POLITICAL ORDER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The kind of constitution that would produce a more just political order would 
of necessity have to provide for effective participation of all groups in govern: 
ment at all levels. Futhermore. such a constitution would have to entrench the 
fundamental! rights of citizens and would have to be the end product of a pro- 
cess in which the recognised leaders of all sections of the South African com- 
munity deliberated negotiated and compromised. 

Such a consutution could evolve from incremental changes over a period 
of time. Furthermore, an entrenched bill of nghts could be preceded by a non- 
enforceable declaration of rights. The latter is in essence a declaration of in- 
tent. The entrenched bill of rights could also operate as an expanding one. As 
constitutional negotiation and reform proceeded further rights could become 
entrenched As a consequence of such an entrenched bill of rights. the na- 
ronal legislature would necessarily be a non-sovereign body and there would 
consequently have to be judicial supremacy as opposed to existing legislative 
supremacy in South Afnca. Limited government and constitutionalism would 
have to be the order of the dav. The constitution would have to place legal 
limitations on the power of both the legislature and the executive. The 
Supreme Court would have to act as the metaphorical watch dog 1n regard to 
the constitution and rights emanating from it 

The constitution would have to take into account the potenual for 
serious conflict between cultural and racial groups in a deeply divided and 
heterogeneous society in a realistic way, and provide for the resolution and 
detusion of conflicts. without rendering government immobile as a result of 


continuous deadlocks This is a complex and extremely difficult constitu: 


onal problem 











The consutucon will have to maintain a balance between securing law 
and order, and protecting the fundamental rights of the individual. Even in 
times of emergency the executive should not be allowed untrammelled power 
in terms of drastic security legislation. The exercise of untrammelled power 
inevitably leads to gross abuse which is incompatible with a just society. 

It will not be sufficient for the constitution to protect only the fundamen. 
tal rights of individuals, but it will have to protect the rights of all minorities. 
The rights of minorities will have to enjoy equal protection. 

In this regard the Constitution of Switzerland provides a_ useful 
mechanism. The method ot altering the Swiss Constitution safeguards not on- 
ly the sovereignty of the people and the federal principle, but also certain in- 
dividual and community rights. “Thus it is declared in the Constitution that 
German, French and Italian are the three official languages of the federation 
and these along with Romansch make up four national languages. These pro- 
visions are placed above the level of ordinary law: they have constitutional 
guarantees; they cannot be altered except by the special process of constitu- 
tional amendment.” 

In order for minorities to be effectively protected the constitution would 
have to provide for a system of executive power-sharing, as opposed to the 
Westminster system of winner-takes-all, and an alternating monopoly of 
power between political parties. Indeed, the system must be so structured that 
power-sharing ts institutionalised. 

The constitution will have to provide for the protection against the ex- 
ploitation of economically and culturally impoverished groups. This could be 
done by the institution of an ombudsman or control commissioner as this of- 
fice is referred to in Bophuthatswana.” Such an official would have to enjoy 
the same kind of independence as a judge of the Supreme Court in order to 
fulfil his tasks effectively and impartially. His functions would encompass the 
investigation of inter alia: 


(a) economic exploitation and the recommending of remedies; and 
(b) executive and administrative abuse of powers to the detriment of the in- 
dividual 


Finally, the constitution would have to provide impetus and mechanisms 
for che economic, cultural and social rehabilitation of impoverished groups. 
A careful balance will have to be maintained between the free enterprise 
system and a form of social democracy. The reason for this is that *... con- 
stitutional change, unaccompanied by socio-economic reform, may even 
heighten rather than reduce intergroup tensions.’ 

[It is submitted that the principles of federal government are an ap- 
propriate torm of government to accommodate communities of different 
cultures who wish to form a common nationality but simultaneously wish to 
preserve their cultural identity 

South Africa is a unique combination between the first and third worlds. 
The kind of constitution required to effect a more just society in South Africa 
must take into account the realities of such a Community. A constitution of its 
own accord cannot. however theoretically suitable and perfect, ensure a just 
society. Other ingredients are also essential. A tradition and respect for 
freedom and justice together with statesmen and moral and political courage 


are essential 
In this regard our historical experience has proved highly ambivalent 


Afrikaners have dispiaved great courage and tenacity in securing their liberty 
and political independence. but their treatment of blacks has been motivated 
by a deep fear that has led to highly oppressive measures. The struggle in 




















South Africa is for the hearts and minds of men. The great challenge facing 
South Africa requires that the sterling qualities of courage and perseverence, 
which history has demonstrated the Afrikaner people have, should be 
harnessed to produce a constitution that will secure justice, liberty and well 
being for all South Afneans 

We live in turbulent and unpredictable times. The words of Thomas 
Pain ring true today as they did nearly two hundred years ago during the age 
of the French Revolution; “It is not for the benefit of those who exercise the 
powers of government, that constituuors, and governments issuing from 


them, are established. In all those matters, the right of judging and acting are 
in those who pay, and not those who receive. A constitution is the property of 
a nation. and not of those who exercise government.””’ 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper is based upon the premise that the containment of violent conflict 
and the maintenance of political stability in South Africa is fundamentally 
dependent upon the degree to which political reformists comprehend and are 
able to harness the soceal forces, the basic grassroots dynamics, the undercur- 
rents and flows which constitute the life blood of politics It 2s submitted that 
if reform in South Africa ws to be of any viability or legitimacy, attention must 
he given to the dynamucs of the political process which arise from the interac- 
tron of social forces and groups in a community and that there is a large area 
of common, and even identical interests, which should be identified This in 
drrect contrast to the traditional emphasis in South Africa on the ali encom- 


passing political system imposed from above 


The level of poliacal community or consensus in society, reflects the relationship 
between its political instituuons and the social torces which compnise it. 
In essence. a social force ts an ethnic, religious, territorial, economic or status 
group expressing its demands and supports. Political institutions on the other 
vand, are no more that the practical vehicles of collective. or group desires 
ind values or ideals held by member-individuals. Thus, for example, a simple 
political community may have a purely ethnic, religious or occupational base 
and will have little need tor highly developed political institutions. The more 
complex and heterogeneous the society, however, the more the achievement 
and maintenance of political stability become dependent upon the workings 
of poliucal insacuuons. “In the total absence of social conflict, political in- 
stitutions are unnecessary: in the total absence ot social harmony. they are im- 
possible.’ Two groups which perceive of each other as mutual rivals, a 
mutual threat, polar opposites, inferior or superior cannot easily form the 
basis of acommunity (and thus a stable polity) until those mutual perceptions 
change There must be some compaubility of interests among the divergent 
groups which charactenze a complex society. In addition, a complex society 
ilso requires some definition in terms of general principle or ethical obliga: 
tion of the bond which holds the groups together. The obligation 1s to some 


principle, tradition, purpose. ot value hierarchy which the individuals and 
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groups hoid in common 











The thrust of the _lnee so tar is that a distinction must be 
understood between social forces, on the one hand, and political institutions 
on the other. and the process by which dynamic social forces combine and in- 
teract to bridge the cleavage between divergent group interests, in the first 
place, and shape political institutions, in the second. This is a dynamic and 
mutually influencing process which may be illustrated in the form of a 
rudimentary input-output system, encompassing the nouns of feedback and 
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It is this central process which is our focus of concern. The shaping of 
political insitutions, the reform of those institutions and the potential for 
political innovation ts determined by the nature of the process by which 
divergenc and conflict'ng social forces and group interests are reconciled and 
galvanized into a common value hierarchy, a mutual loyalty and identity, and 
a singular commitment. Where social forces and group interests are fluid, 
consensus as to the common interest is obviously more easily attainable. 
However, in instances of radical group polarization, the potential for ex- 
ploiting crosscutting lovalues in broad group coalitions and alliances is under- 
mined to an extent in direct proportion to the degree of political radicaliza- 
con and group alienation. In such instances the identification and definition 
of common interests 1s obscured and clouded over by narrow partisan percep- 
vions and biased pre-concepuions, dogmatically adhered to. 

[rt as self-evident chat the lacter instance refers:to the status quo in South 
Atrica. Indeed, it is submitted that the increasing degree of political polariza- 
tion and political radicalization in South Africa has seriously impaired, if not 
completely negated the abilitv of the Government to embark on any pro- 
gramme of fundamental political reform.’ Reform in South Africa is looked 
at through the pmsm of partisan politics and divergent racial, ethnic and 
group interests. Both black and white base their assumptions and prejudices 
on the experiences of other states on our borders and around the world, and 
perceive and interpret the significance of these experiences in zero-sum 
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Herein lies the most tundamental determinant of whether reform in 
South Atrica is to be brought about by violent revolution, or whether reform 
is to come about relatively peaceably, and whether the changes brought 


abour, ‘either by revoluuon or voluntarily) will negate the conflict potential 
In our society or be of any durability. | submit that we do not fully appreciate 
he dynamics of inter-group relations in South Africa and by the same token 


that the key to conflict regulation (the obvious pre-condition for peaceful 
reform and stability) 1s to be found in the nature of this dynamic interaction 
which in essence constitutes the political process. 

\s already suggested, the scability, acceptability and durability of a com- 
pbiex polity is dependent upon the identification of common interests and the 


these common interests, into a consensual value hierarchy or 


corporation of 
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superordinate goal, which might then be detined as the so-called ‘middle: 
ground. The pemphery of the middle-ground is bounded by specific. ir 
reducible, non-negotiable positions, but the central area between these ex 
treme positions is composed of interests which are held in common (with vary 
ing degrees of intensity) by the various groups in society. These converging 
group interests represent the ‘area of possibility’ which in its turn, constitutes 
the basis for negotiation and conflict resolution. 

Three elements are basic to the definition of the middle-ground: first. 1t 
is necessary to idenufy the populations of this middle-ground; secondly, it is 
necessary to develop a broad objective knowledge and mutual understanding 
ot one another's situations and thirdly, a willingness to compromise. 

In broad terms the populations of the middle-ground should comprise 
‘constructive change-makers. However, in a highly polarized situation it 
becomes imperative that the extreme limits of each polar opposite be accom: 
modated within the outer perimeters of the middle-ground. 

In a highly polarized or conflict situation extreme groups tend to com: 
pete with each other in advancing ever more extreme positions. Thus if one is 
to place an outer limit on the so-called ‘area of possibility’, and thus prevent 
the increase in the area of non-negotiable positions (drawing extremists closer 
towards the centre, rather than pushing them further and further bevond the 
periphery) it is necessary to include all idenufiable groups to the conflict 
Thus, for example, in the specifically political context, the criterion for defin- 
ing the occupants of the middie-ground is the degree of universality in the 
political philosophy which each group seeks to propagate. In this context, a 
representative cross-secuon in South Africa at the present me may be il- 
lustrated as follows 
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If poliucal institutions are to be of universal legiumacy It is imperative 
that they be based on and evolve from a universally inclusive process. 

Mutual understanding, in its turn, implies an in-depth comprehension ot 
the specific premises, perceptions, prejudices and non-negotiable positions of 
each group. What. for example, keeps white South Africans reluctant to 
move towards power-sharing? Is some display of good will on the part ot black 
South Africans not perhaps essential in building white confidence in the tran- 
sition to social and political parity? How do blacks perceive white concerns for 
minonty rights? And how do blacks interpret white fears of black rule? 

This necessarily implies an extended political socialization effort using 
the commonly recognized instruments of such a socialization process, such as 
the media. the church, the schools, the shop tloor etc.. in shaping a new 
dominant and more universalist political culture. 

Finally. a willingness to compromise reters to the mutual adjustment and 
accommodation ot conflicting interests and values, and implies a degree of 
quid pro quo or counter achievement on the part of the various parties. Con- 
cessionary poliucs as a negouation technique ts short-sighted, in that it en- 


courages blan@ and irresponsible obligation and no counter achievement. 
{he willingness to subordinate specific group interests and demands in pur- 
suis of superordinate goals. would thus facilitate the process of consensus 
Dulding which is the essence of the middie-ground. 

The dynamics of this central process in which common interests are iden 
cfied and articulated amse trom the interaction of groups or individuals 














within tour identifiable spheres — or areas of societal interaction — namely. 
the economic. political, instttuuonal and the personal. 

Thus tor example, in the economic sphere, besides the basic forces 
operative in the market place. the general determinants of supply and de- 
mand which are of common concern and effect on ail in society, specific 
group interests come in to play when one considers such issues as freehold 
land ownership. equal rights tor black traders in establishing business within 
C BD areas free movement of labour; recognition of the role of trade unions 
in the bargaining process: racial disparity in salaries offered. 

The political sphere may be divided into the formal and informal sectors 
and reters primarily to the identiticauion of elites and the legitimization of 
leadership groups. The intorma! sector includes leaders of pressure groups, 
protessional associations, trade umons and church leaders which are all part- 
ners in che process of legitumizing the formal! political leadership.” The formal 
sector ot the political sphere, thus refers to the political leadership elites 
which speak trom a position of legitimacy — where that position is based on 
popular support trom the informal sector. Both formal and informal leader- 
ship elites thus are partners in the political bargaining process. 

Instrruuonal interaction refers primarily to the interaction between the 
pubdlic sector or civil service and the general public. Specific group interests 
come into play when separate public mstituuions are created to cater for the 
interests ot specific groups. when staffing and promotion procedures are 
racially biased. chus entrenching the perception of a specific group as the ‘rul- 
ing class Similarly, group conflict arises when official attitudes reflect a 
racial or ethnic bias at the public level. 7 

Finally. interpersonal relations refer to the psychological perceptions 
and attitudes of individual group members on a person to person level. In- 
sutuuonalized discrimination has the effect of conditioning individuals to no- 
tions of supenority and inferority of racial distinction long after the removal 
of discriminatory rules. The psychology of discrmmination ts perpetuated by 
thought word and deed at the level of personal interaction. Thus the nature 
of personal interaction need take into account the sensitivities of individuals 
as members of specitic groups. . 

A comprehensive research survey of racial attitudes in the United States 
1470s. for example. drew the following conclusion; “Cer- 
tainly no aspect of the inter racial problem in this country has been more visi- 
-d more passion than that of segregation. Federal and local statutes 
{the more obvious forms of physical separation of the 
aces. such as the separate facilities which used to be commonplace, but the 


tact of social separation remains. Although people in the large cities see peo- 


during tne ean&ny 


ie of thne ‘ner race evervday nm the street. on the job, in shops and 
estaura s easily possible for them to go trom week to week without ex- 
Changing a word across race lines. Some deliberately avoid such contact, 


others are inditterent about it. some seek it out. ” 
One might easily dismiss an emphasis on the importance of social forces, 


In a process 0! political retorm, as naive or at best impractical However. 


t . 
besides the fact that naiveté is perhaps as valid a basis for inquiry as the ab- 
solute consicvion of certainty, this paper is based upon the premise that there 


can be no single, definable poitical solution to the South African impasse, 
and the absolure certainty that regardless of whether political change comes 
about by retor ‘r revoluuion and regardless of the nature of the resultant 
politucal dispensation. South Atnca will always be a complex, multi-racial 
heterogeneous society As Gabriel Almond succinctly states: “Whatever the 
approach the processes of poliucal change in plural societies should be seen 
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Lucian Pye has described the process of reform or political transition as 
one of “great confusion’,* because the political cultures tend to be 
fragmented and people do not share common orientations toward political 
action. Without the coalescence of a dominant political culture (political 
culture reters to the common societal values and interests which constitute the 
basis for political action) to guide and shape the various socializing agencies 
(ranging trom the family, the school, and the church, to the mass média and 
the articulations of politicians themselves) the tendency in such societies is for 
people to turn to political action not only with quite different expectations 
but also with socially undisciplined motivations. (The recent activities of reac- 
uionary groups provide a vivid manifestation of this phenomenon in our socie- 
tv.) 

The expectauion of retorm is invanably more traumatic than the institu- 
tion of reform and there can therefore be no doubt that South Africa is in the 
process of transition. While we cannot possibly define the end result of the 
political reform process upon which South Africa is embarked, if our prime 
concern is medium-term revolution avoidance and long-term conflict resolu- 
tion, chen our urgent and immediate concern ought to be with the process of 
reform, with the moulding ot a new political culture, founded upon the com- 
mon interests and values of the middle-ground. 

Leo Kuper refers to the process of ‘individuation as a means for societal 
transformation in the process of political reform.’ Accordingly ‘individuation 
is described as a process by which individuals, in some of their roles, become 
detached from the orginal racial matrix and enter into new relationships 
across racial lines, creating new inter-racial social structures, both tormal and 
informal." The stimulus to the extension of nghts and progressiv* incorpora- 
tion may derive trom common participation and interaction within the 
aforemenuoned economic, poliucal, insutuuonal and personal spheres, and 
common, shared interests transcending at certain levels the racial cleavages. 

These are the individuating inter-racial processes by which sharp distinc: 
tiveness between groups becomes blurred, initially at the margins and later 
more pervasively. Lines of structural cleavage and cultural pluralism increas: 
ingly diverge, individual status and group status no longer precisely coincide 
and inter-racial solidarities begin to modify and fragment the initial racial 
solidarities, creating new inter-ractal structures in che economic. educational 
recreational and political spheres. How then is the process to be set in train’ 

It is suggested first, that elites be idenufied and cultivated at all levels. 

for only at governmental or political leadership level, although this is ob- 
lously the top of che elite stratum, but also the various elites at lower ‘evels in 
the elite stratum such as teachers. business leaders. professional people, local. 
politicians and bureaucrats. These various elites ought to be drawn into the 
negotiation process and must be made familiar with the sophisucated techni 
ques of political power sharing and the skills of politcal transaction. 

Dankwart Rustow in his seminal study on toe role of leadership elites in 
che political process. concludes that they are “omnipresent .'' It is certainly a 
truism that the leadership elites. as representatives of group values. alone can 
initiate. work out and implement socio-political changes of attitude and prac- 
tice Whereas elites are largely self-identufving, a necessary condition in a pro- 
cess of political retorm is a carefully structured relationhip between the 
leadership elite and non-elites in which the leaders are clearly predominant 
and their demands regularly fulfilled. 

[he importance of a clearly identified and legitimate leadership has par- 
ticular relevance with reference to the rot situation of 1976 where the leader- 
ship was largely unknown and unrecognised and efforts at negotiation were 
thwarted by a leadership and elite vacuum. The advantages of a structured 
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and predominant elite have been listed as first, the fact that elites alone are 
capable of making a direct and positive conflict regulating contribution. In 
other words, assuming that elites are interested in conflict regulation to start 
with, their structured predominance increases the likelihood of such out- 
comes. Secondly, an essenual-component of the conflict-regulating process is 
the translauon of regulatory efforts into practices. The negotiation of such 
practices 1s obviously greatly facilitated by elite predominance. Furthermore, 
elites will rareiy negotiate unacceptable solutions for fear of risking severe 
damage tc their power and prestige, and future effectiveness as leaders, by 
negotiating an agreement which 1s likely to be rejected. 

The obvious lack of a structured, predominant and legitimate black ur- 
ban leadership elite, relying on a tested base of support, is an inherently 
destabilising factor. A recent survey published by the Pretorza News, from 
which clear conclusions may be drawn, substantiates my point. 
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It should be clearly understood that a fully representative multi-racial 
policy can only come about as ihe result of a fully representative multi-racial 
It che reform process is aimed at revoluuon avoidance and conflict 
resolution it is essential that the process be a broadly inclusive one. A tailure 


to include major parties to the process will deny the process legiumacy, 


pre IC eSS 


resulting in an increasing radicalization and sustaining the threat of violent 
contlct. Gabnel Almond (e¢ a/) in their comprehensive study of the process of 
various revolutions conclude that the higher the legitsmacy of the pre- 


revolutionary process, the more limited is the extent of structural and cultural 


cnange in che outcome 

Phe second step in the process of procedural change would be the 
development of further co-operative, negotiation facilitaung or contlhict 
regulating motves, or what has been reterred to as “conditions conducive to 
the establishment and maintenance of consociational democracy. 

The first of chese techniques is commonly referred to as a ‘grand coall- 
tion, but in this context 1 would appear as though the term alliance forma: 
tion would be more appropriate. [n this context alhance tormation refers to 
the development of a mutual compatability of main values based on a com 
rnd antellectual outlook. Thus, whereas the classic theory of 


mon moral 


grand coaiuon or alliance formation reters to the active co-operauion of par 


lies in government. in terms ot the negotiation procedure which has been sug 


gested. it reters to an alliance of common values and goals; that is to say. the 


formation of an overarching common value hierarchy. Blacks in South 
Africa are united by opposition to a policy which ts seen to be the product ot 
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exclusively white values — sufficient common ground and symbolism must be 
evoked to overcome this polar dichotomy. 

A second contlict- regulating technique is that of ‘purposive depoliticisa- 
con’ which in this context is taken to construe a deliberate devolution of 
authority and responsibility to the parochial and runctional level. That is to 
say, that the nature of group interaction, the protection of group interests 
and the advancement of common interests should be worked out as far as 
possible on the local and functional level. One may thus refer to the matter of 
Group Areas, open C B D areas and open educational institutions as ex- 
amples. 

The poliucs of evolutionary change requires skill and sophistication, to 
be successful it is essential that efforts be made to diversify and dissociate 
cleavages through the adept manipulation of social forces. Careful attention 
must be given to methods, techniques and timing of change. It is submitted 
that efforts should be made to draw up a negotiable declaration of intent 
which could serve as the guideline for group interaction within the various 
spheres ot societal acuvity, conflict resolution at local level and the protection 
ot specific group rights where necessary. 

The rationale tor such a declaration ought to be the development and 
cultivation of a common South Africanism based on a genuine mutual desire 
to work tor the creation and maintenance of an open-ended political system. 

Such a declaration of intent would have to seek to combine the radical 
intolerance of young blacks with the forebearance of their elders, and the 
tears of whites with the ambitions and ideals of blacks. It is therefore essential 
that co-operauion and negotianon should offer real prospects tor the mutual 


tulfillmenc of ideals and ambitions, with due regard for non-negotiabie group 
interests Such a declaration should form an educative framework for the nur- 
turing of common values which ought essentially to be based on human rela- 
tions as opposed to race relations and which require an unwavering sincerity 
of commitment. It is not sufficient for South Africans merely to acquire the 
art of associating together. Ic is imperative that a mutual idenuty, common 
values and goals, a singular loyalty, and a common morality based upon 
mutual trust. confidence in and respect for all groups as equals in the political 
process be nurtured at all levels of society 

A crucial ditticulty tn the consequences of the individuating process hes 
in che discontinuity between these on-going social processes. promoting new 
inter racial solidariues, and a political system under racially exclusive 
domination There should not be any illusion that internal social processes 
could be sufficient in and of themselves to transform the political structure of 
South Atrican society 

Alternative strategies. constitutional dispensations and_ political 
frameworks have proliferated over recent years in a frantic effort to avert the 
perceived revolutionary alternative it has been long established in our 
polincs that the alternative to government generated retorm is revolution, 
statements such as too ghastly to contemplate’, “adapt or die” establish in 
the general percepuon the reform — revoluuon dichotomy. Thus, on the one 
hand revolunon is seen asin tact being a viable option by those who have no 
share in shaping reform. and reform. in its turn, is seen by those who perceive 
the inevitability of revolunon in the status quo, as the life-raft which wall carry 
them over the rapids of the transformation to social, economic and political 
and into the calmer waters of a viable long-term socio-political dispen- 
Savion beyond 

However it is precisely this relationship between reform and revoluuion 
thar is considered to be the basic dynamic equation in the generation of 


revolutionary trends ' The idea is that reform heightens expectations and 
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hat each gain made breeds the anticipation of the next. Research has shown 
that peoples expectations, if satisfied, will not tend to rest but will continue to 
rise until a point is reached where they begin to accelerate at a rate beyond 
which they cannot be satisfied. This naturally causes a gap to develop bet- 
ween what people want and what they get; this relative deprivation is con- 
sidered to be the source of the frustration and discontent which leads to 
radicalization and revoluuonary sentiments. What the foregoing implies 1s 
that the ‘revoluuion avoidance potential’ of institutional reform in the South 
African context is by no means certain. The logic of concessionary political 
reform in South Africa, extensively and acrimoniously debated, reluctantly 
and begrudgingly given over an extended period of time, is to tend towards an 
outcome that not even the most liberal reformists could condone. 

The point is that institutional reform, regardless of how inspired or well 
intended it might be, which does not evolve from a political process which 
provides for full and equal participation of all groups, will never acquire 
legitimacy and can at best be a short-term measure. 

Samuel Huntington, in a recent paper referred to the example of Brazil; 

importantly, the commitment of the government has been to a political 
process not to a political system. The goal for the reformers is to keep that pro- 


cess alive, not to realize a particular type of polity. No one in the government 
has ever publicly described what type of political system would be appropriate 
for Brazil] This strategy not only keeps the options of the Government open, 
it also strengthens che reform process by avoiding divisive and damaging 
debates among retormers.” '° The inference in the South Africa context is 
quite clear: the process of reform is indeed indeterminate, the end result 
unknown and unpredictable. The future stability and legitimacy of the evolv- 
ing polity depends upon the incorporation of converging interests, as struc- 
cured by the normally operative social forces, within the terrain of the middle- 
ground 

The thrust of my argument ts simply this: we are embarked on a process 
of socio political transformation, the momentum of which will be either 
voluntanly or forcibly maintained and the final outcome of which 1s indeter- 
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minable. [he initiative in dictating the speed, acceptability and durabilty of 
reform outcomes is vested in the interaction of common social forces which 
comprise the political culture or politcal process. (Thus for example, the 
President s Council is engaged in the drafting of a new constitution, but it Is 
not the present South African Constitution per se which has become inade- 
quate, it is the political values and dynamics of the situation which have 
developed and evolved since the drafting of the existing constitution. ) 

At the outset I defined the middle-ground as that area of converging in- 
terests as structured by the functional interaction of groups and individuals 
and the normally operative social forces. The political process is like a soccer 
game in that ic is played within the parameters of specific rules accepted and 
acknowledged by all the participants. The rules of the game are determined 
by common interests and mutual acceptance of the goals of the game and a 
singular Commitment to an orderly process. The identification of these com- 
mon interests and the detiniuon of the truly representative middle-ground in 
South African politics will determine the legitimacy of institutional reform 
and the stability of the polity. The potential for violent inter-group conflict 
will not be negated even were we to come up with a viable and acceptable 
constitutional dispensauon and indeed, positive conflict regulating 
mechanisms wili need to be maximized as South Africa moves increasingly 
and inevitabiy towards power sharing and the eventual abdication ot white 


politi ai dominance 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


DESTABILIZATION CONTROVERSY DISCUSSED 
Johannesburg POLITIKON in English Vol 9, No 2, Dec 82 pp 16-31 


[Article by Deon Geldenhuys, associate professor and head of the Department 
of Political Science at the Rand Afrikaans University: "The Destabiliza- 
tion Controversy: An Analysis of a High-Risk Foreign Policy Option for 
South Africa*"'] 


ABSTRACT 

In recent monchs relations between the states of the Southern African region 
have been racked by reciprocal and contimuing accusations of destabilisation. 
This article ts concerned first, with the definition of thts evocative and loosely 
used concept and secondly, wtth the analyses of regional political and 
economrc circumstance, underscoring the author’s conclusion that mutual 
uspection of attempts at destabiltsation ws plausible and valid. 


Black Southern African states have over the last few years repeatedly charged 
South Africa with “destabilising” chem.' The attempted coup detat in the 
Seychelles and the more recent incident involving South African soldiers in 
Zimbabwe, have been seized upon in biack Africa as conclusive evidence of 
Preroria’s destabilisation politics”. Further afield, for example in Western 
political circles, such charges against South Africa are being taken increas- 





Inviy serious 
In the case of the ill-conceived, abortive Seychelles coup, many of the 
mercenanes were from South Atrica and they were, moreover, provided with 
arms by members of the Detence Force. The Supreme Court established that 
certain members of both the Detence Force and the National Intelligence Ser 
vice had known about the planning of the coup. Neither the Prime Minister 
or the Cabinet had however known beforehand about the expedition, the 
Court found In the Zimbabwe incident, a group of (ex-Rhodesian) South 
Atrican soldiers without authorisation from their superiors crossed the border 
nio Zimbabwe ostensibly to trv and free political prisoners being held in a 
prison in the southeast of the country. That. at any rate. was the official ex 
mnanon ottered by the South African Defence Force 





*The author gratefully acknowledges the helpful comments of Prof MHH Louw 
(Emeritus) on a draft of this article. 
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The South African government was deeply embarrassed by the two 
events, keenly aware of the damage they caused the Republic's poor standing 
in black Africa and indeed internationally. The sceptics would sav Pretoria 
merely experienced the embarrassment of being caught red-handed. 

What exactly is meant by destabilisation, has not been spelled out by 
the alleged victims. The prime targets have, however, clearly identified them. 
selves Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Angola and Lesotho.‘ Other black states in 
Southern Atrica have on occasion also charged South Africa with attempts at 
destabilising them. On a mululateral level, the nine-nation Southern African 
Development Coordination Conterence (SADCC) has also taken up the 
theme. The two principal measures or techniques South Africa is said to em- 
plox are military action and economic pressure. Angola is presented as the 
main victim of South African military operations, launched from bases inside 
Namibia. Zimbabwe appears as the greatest sufferer of South African econo. 
mic measures, of which the manipulation of trade and transport links are said 
to be two examples. In addinon, Zimbabwean leaders have long been char- 
ging the South African government with clandestine military activites design- 
ed to undermine the black state's security. Similar allegations have been made 
by Mozambique and Lesotho. In some cases, the charges have been specific 
ce g that South African agents had a hand in the sabotage of Zimbabwean 
fighter aircraft), and in others vague (e g. that South Africa was supporting 


dissident activitv in Lesotho). 


WHAT IS DESTABILISATION? 


Phe whole dispute over South Africa’s destabilisation efforts has been cha 
racterised by charges and counter-charges, accusations and denials. A great 
deal ot heat has been generated, but precious little light. Yet, neither the ag- 
grieved nor the allegedly guilty party has come up with an explanation of 
what destabilisation exactly involves. But then, defining destabilisation is an 
iicogether difterent task from shouting (or denying) destabilisation. 

One of the problems in defining this rather awkward concept, 1s that 
hardly aav state would ever admit that it was engaged in destabilisation ac- 
ities against another, there is, accordingly, no “authoritative” definition of 
destabilisation. A further difticulty is that destabilisation means different 
hings to ditterent people what for a target state (i.e. the state which 1s, or 
perceives itself to be, subjected to destabilisation by another) constitutes 
destabilisation, may for the “offending” state represent no more than the 
legitimate protection of its national interests. Some states are also bound to 
cry destabilisation’ earlier or easier than others, because some are more 
suscepuble than others to external pressure and interference; it largely de- 
pends on the target states own capabilities, of which economic and military 
power and national morale are key components. Destabilisation can therefore 


> 
‘ 


be viewed trom various angles, leading to varying interpretations. 
Perhaps a more usetul way of trying to make some sense of the concept, 


is to look at it specifically trom the point of view of the destabiliser, i.e. the 
state supposed to be engaged in destabilising activitres. Beginning with the 
bottom line. the destabiliser is not interested in actions which the target state 
would experience as mere irritants or annoyances. Nor would actions causing 


the target state strictly lirnited discomfort or injury, which can be absorbed 
without too much difficulty, qualify 

Ar this point. one has to refer to certain economic instruments of fo- 
which one state can employ Against another in pursuit ot 
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specific, limited political objectives. Basically, it wants the target state either 
co refrain trom or to adopt a parucular course of acuon. Among the array of 
economic techniques — which have been variously classified as incentive or 
disincentive leverages, or as means of persuasion or coercion are the 
manipulauon of exports and imports (e.g. through the imposition of tanfts 
and quotas, or non-tariff controls), and (government) interference with inter- 
state transport facilines. Reference should also be made to the military in- 
struments of toreign policy, in this case only those of a limited nature; they 
would, intentionally, be modest in objective, quick in execution and sharp in 
impact. Admittedly, some military actions, and indeed also some economic 
measures. may well cause the target state more than temporary discomfort. 
Nonetheless. they are not intended to effect a political reorientation or trans- 
formation in the target state, and fall well short of such drastic objectives.? 

[Through a process of elimination, we have reached the substance of de- 
stabilisation. What, then, are the destabiliser’s objectives?’ And which means 
are emploved? It should be borne in mind that because no state would volun- 
tarily concede involvement in destabilisation, no destabiliser would openly 
pronounce its objectives: Destabilisation activities, moreover, usually take a 
covert form. with the destabiliser taking care to cover his tracks to and from 
the scene of the crime. so to speak. 

The destabilisers primary objective is an avowedly political one. Es- 
sentially, he wishes to promote (or force) profound poliucal changes in the 
carget state. These may or may not involve structural change in effect top- 
pling the regime in power but certainly involve major changes in the 
target states behaviour. At the very least, the destabiliser demands a funda- 
nental shift or reonentavion in the target state’s policy ces a-ves the destabi- 
liser. The destabiliser may in addition want a drastic change in the target's 
domestic policy, this would typically require the target state to abandon or at 
least significantly alter (whether rioderate or radicalise) its ideological lean- 


Ings 

t should immediately be said that destabilisation need not necessarily 
produce these results in practice; the objectives are presented here in the:r in- 
tended form. This raises the question of risk involved for the destabiliser. One 
ot the greatest dangers is that of unforseen and uncontrollable developments 
which could seriously jeopardise the destabiliser’s interests and indeed defeat 
the objectives of destabilisation. A careful cost-benefit calculation is therefore 
imperative before a state can embark on this particular form of foreign in- 
tervenuon Even so, destabilisation remains a high-risk foreign policy ven- 
ture 

Turning to the means of destabilisation, the field is really wide open. 
The destabiliser will be guided by the target state's political, economic and 
military vulnerabiliues and penetrability. Some of the economic instruments 
already referred to, can also be used for destabilisation purposes, but they can 
be much dblunter and the damage correspondingly greater. since the objective 
is now much wider For example. food exports to a Third World target state 
heavily dependent on imports trom the destabiliser, can be altogether stopped 
or severely curtailed The object:ve would be to cause serious hardship to the 
population. who would in turn direct their frustrations and fury at the target 


ne and compel it (o reconsider tts (hostile) attitude towards the 


\ ditierent technique ts to lend support to receptive) disaffected groups 
nmutted to oppose or subvert the partv in power 
their objective is to overthrow the regime or to force it to seek a 


he opposition This scenario assumes that the opposition 


with f 
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elements are suppressed or at any rate harassed by the rulers, and that the 
disattected groups are politically ideologically more acceptable to the de- 
stabiliser than the present regime. Support can take on many forms, such as 
ofticial and open expressions of solidarity, political training, humanitarian 
aid and military assistance. The latter of course implies that the rebels are 
willing or have already resorted to armed resistance. Military support can 
assume more or less covert forms: providing arms and equipment; recruiting 
and arming mercenaries; sending own military personnel as advisers or as a 
force in its own right. The most drastic means of destabilisation, would be 
where the destabiliser openly staged a military invasion of the target state to 
depose the regime in power and install a new one acceptable to the destabi- 
hiser. This would constitute a maximalist case of destabilisation, in some ways 
similar to the Soviet invasion ot Afghanistan. Having removed the offending 
regime, the destabiliser may then paradoxically become a ‘siabiliser’ of sorts, 
by providing torces to keep the successor government in power. The 
minimalist case of destabilisation, would be one where the destabiliser uses 
primarily economic means with the objective of changing only the political 
behaviour of the target state 

Psychological means are crucially important in a destabilisation cam- 
paign. Apart from official declarations of support for the rebel groups, the 
testabiliser may seek international sympathy, if not active support, for their 
cause. The target state s population generally can and should also be exposed 
to psychological manoeuvres. A familiar way is through radio broadcasts. 
[he destabiliser may even choose to provide the rebels with their own radio 
station whether situated in the destabilising or the target state. 

the kind of inter state confrontation depicted here, is analogous to that 
ot two boxers in a ring. Boxer D (destabiliser) intends landing punches which 
will do more than hurt T (target) momentarily; D is determined to fight T to 

uimits of the latters capacity to absorb punishment. At that point, T 

either drasticaily changes his stvle, or throws in the towel, or risks getting 
anocked out by D 

[he definition of destabilisation offered here, can probably be refined a 
good deal. Yet. it seems adequate to be operationalised in the Southern Afri- 
can context. Specifically, it will be apphed here to the Republic’s behaviour 
cowards those neighbouring black states which allege that they are the victims 


ot South Atrican destabilisation attempts. 


THE TARGET STATES’ RELATIONS WITH SOUTH AFRICA 
Lhe whole destabilisation controversy has to be seen in the context of the state 
ot relanons between South Africa and the black countries of Southern Africa. 


The primary targets of South Atrican destabilisation, according to their own 
erceptions. have already been listed as Angola. Mozambique. Zimbabwe 
and Lesotho. Other states in the region may well perceive themselves as 
targets of South African destabilisation too, but they have not voiced such 
views either as frequently or as loudly as the tour mentioned. This could mean 
that the perceived destabilisation is not regarded as a serious threat or, to take 
a cynical line. that the occasional claim of South African destabilisation ts 
orimartiv an expression of solidarity with the “real” target states. Then there 


ke Swaztiand and Malaw:. trom which destabilisation claims 


ire oOuntries 
ure setdom if er neard 

Phe ditficult Question to consider now is whether. in che light of the 
a ’ ma vw region, South Atrica Nas reason as seen trom its 











perspective to destabilise these states. Conversely. it should be asked 
whether the black states — again seen trom their point of view — have reason 
to expect destabilisation by South Atrica, 

[It requires no lengthy examination to make the poini that the relauions 
between South Africa and the black Southern African states generally are 
characterised by deep political ideological differences. At the heart of the 
resuluung antagonism are South Africa's domestic racial policies which are 
anathema to the black states, as well as to the international community. The 
Namibian conflict is another major divisive issue, and for neighbouring 
Angola it is of course of more 1mmediate concern than apartheid. Just as the 
black stares are committed to end South Africa’s control of Namibia and sup- 
port SWAPO. they have dedicated themselves to the ‘struggle against apart: 
heid” and they support the so-called liberation movements, particularly the 
ANC. as the vehicles of change. While the biack states are generally strident 
in their condemnation of che South African governments policies at home 
and in Namibia and enthusiastic in their verbal support for SWAPO and the 
ANC, some have gone further chan others on the material plane. Angola, for 
example provides sanctuary and probably also limited military support for 
SWAPO, while Mozambique hosts the military wing of the ANC. Through 
financial contributions to the OAU's Liberation Committee, virtually all 
black Atrican states support che ANC in its struggle against the South African 
vovernment Reterence can also be made to the faciliues which a number of 
Souch Atricas neighbouring states have provided for an ANC radio station 
broadcasting to the Republi 

Nearly all black African states openly support mandatory UN sanctions 
against South Africa, including those economically heavily dependent on the 
Republic. They are also in the vanguard of relentless international efforts, 
mainly through the UN, to isolate South Africa in virtually all areas of inter- 
state contact: Except for Malawi. no internationally recognised black state 
maintains diplomatic relations with South Africa. 

The black states of Southern Africa have also embarked on what they 
worcray as the road to economic liberation (from South Atrica) with SADCC 
as the vehicle: Understandably though a desire for greater economic indepen. 
dence (or ‘ess dependence) may be, the poliucal motive is unmistakabie. 

Dhe black staces are in etfect engaged in a concerted effort to destabilise 
South Atnca The object is pertectiy clear: not merely the behaviour of the 


y nment specifically its advocacy of separate development should be 
rnged. Dut aso its structure a ‘minority’ regime has to be replaced by a 
ity. government. The means being employed are essentially coercive in 
ure Lhe process ts being simultaneously conducted at both bilateral and 
evels, the latter it VOoIving action On wae regional, continental and 

% i idl 
South Atrica is today greatly preoccupied with what is termed a “total 
gent with Marxist torces in the forefront. They are seen as already hav- 
g established toothoids in Angola and Mozambique. South Africa's fear is 
boa belt ot Marxist states stretching trom the Atiantc to the Indian Ocean 
{ thus presenting a grave danger to the security of the 

kK 


Part and parcel of the perceived total onslaught, 1s what South Africa 
Maris spired terrorism. as perpetrated by SWAPO and the ANC 
South AVlrica is not prepared to countenance terrorist or guerrilla bases 
mnbouring black states. nas been made abundantly evident in numerous 
statements as well as in the repeated attac kson SWAPO posiulons 


\ngola and in the raid on tne ANC base near Maputo in 1981. As seen 
m Pret » the provision ot sanctuary to SWAPO and the ANC, together 

















with the presence of Cuban and other communist forces in neighbouring 
states. represent attempts to destabilise the Republic. Similarly, black states 
poliucal and moral support for the so-called liberation movements, and their 
Lamour tor sancuons against South Africa and tor its international isolation, 

are perceived by Pretoria as part of a deliberate Campaign to destabilise the 

OUNnLTY 

It should be borne in mind that South Atneca has long been advocating 

a policy of ‘peaceful coexistence’ with black African states. This has over the 
ears taken on various forms. Prime Minister Vorster in the late 1960s em- 

barked on his outward movement , subsequently renamed (and revived) as 
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talogue and later the détente initiatives. It was in the early days of the 
outward phase that South Atrica began providing considerable technical 
assistance to black states. Other important features of this period were the 
establishment of diplomatic ties with Malawi in 1967, the revision of the 
customs union agreement with Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland in 1969, 
and Vorsters offer in 1970 to conclude non-aggression pacts with black 
rovernments Poday. the customs union between South Africa and the three 
black states is sall in operauon, regardless of growing political differences. 
What might seem more remarkable. given their present state of relations, is 
che existence of a preterential trade agreement between the Republic and 
Zimbabwe, and South Atrican assistance tn operating the Maputo harbour. 
In addition. most of the black states of Southern Africa openly maintain close 
economic ties with South Africa and many have large numbers of migrant 
workers emploved in the Republic. Economic relations might in the near 
future acquire a new element, if black states were to use the facilities of the 


South Atrican-intuated Southern African Development Bank. Thus. despite 


all the conflictual features. relations between South Africa and the black 


states display various elements of cooperation. The Republic has played no 
mean part in trying to promote constructive understanding with black states 


1 } } ; 


the basis of the regional political 
\ few more remarks on South Africa's relations with Lesotho and Zim- 


aQlus Guo 


ibwe are called to 
~ > : . ) 
tnul }970. Prime Minister Leabua Jonathan of Lesotho was virtually a 
’ , 7 . j 
South Atrican protege. openiv advocating and pracusing Close and cordial 
: ith the Reput ven favouring dinlaomaric lin! mA sane 
reiations witn ie? of epuoiic even Tavouring Gipiomathc iinkKsS ana Ulie qul 
rere, ? r rhe 1 » . ry7 P TL h ? re S (th \! ? r,s «1 WT “<T T)< 1 1es 
rerecting tne use P ror to change OUuth Irica lomestlc PoOlcie 


nthe early 1970s the relanonship began to turn sour, one possible reason be 


. 
if 


ng an attempt by Jonathan to divert international attention from Lesotho s 


ved domestic situat »\y casting the Republic in the role of an oppres 
sive. hostiie neighbour Jonathan became one ot South Atricas most tren 
int critics in black Africa and gave his (verbal) support to the “liberation 
struggle) against his white ruled neighbouring state. Pretoria did not take 
Kindly to Jonathan s ‘ace and made no secret of its intense annovance 
What was particulariy galling to South Atrica. was that Jonathan S tiny stare 
was economically so utteriv DeENoIGden to the Republi 
In Zimbabwe. Mr Robert Mugabe's victory in the 1980 independence 
election, was zreeted with disbeliet and alarm in South Africas ruling circles 
Mugabe used to be portraved as the archtvpe Marxist terrorist Chief. and 
prior fo n ISsuUMpPtON OF Powel lire warnings were sounded in South Atrica 
f MS. mt y 
about the havoc a Patriotic Front regime would wreak not onlv in Zimbabwe 
but Southern Africa generally South Africas favourite candidate tor the 
eadgersnit r an naepe if { Z mbabwe was Bishop Abe \luzores a who 
sever. got sound veaten by Mugabe at the ballot box The new Zim 
rabwe | i notice to South Atrica thatit was not interested in 











playing the kev role Pretoria had reserved for it in the envisaged constellauon 
ot states. Instead. Zimbabwe saw its poliucal and economic hinterland lying 
to the north. it joined the ranks ot the frontline states and became a member 

\ichough Mugabe was quick to assure South Africa that Zimbab- 


we would not provide the ANC with bases, he made no secret of his solidarity 


with the ANC and also SWAPO 
To understand the black states perceptions ot South Africa, it should 


be borne in mind that the Republic 1s the economically dominant power in 
Southern Atrica. Except for Angola, the black states in the region are 
economically closely ued to, and in many cases heavily dependent on, South 
\frica. In military terms, the Republic is again the regional leviathan. On the 
political ideological level, Souch Africa is seen by the black states as the last 
f racism and white minority rule in Africa. In addition, South 


remnant of 
ded as something of a colonial power too, maintaining its con- 


Atrica ts rega! 
trol ot Namibia. They perceive South Africa as a delinquent state, deliberate. 


ly flaunting international opinion on apartheid and Namubia. 
Being economically dominant is a feature which in itself can easily give 
a state che image of a ‘bully’. Add to this the Republic's military supremacy 
and its political ideological distance from its neighbours, and the scene ts set 
tor heavily scrained relanionships. South Africa’s image of a regional ruffian 
or desperaco. is strengthened by its frequent military incursions into Angola 
fits attack on the ANC in Mozambique. The black states also widely 
at South Atrica is bent on keeping them economically and militarily 
so as to leave Pretoria with useful levers of influence. 
This they see as part of South Atrica’s strategy to create a regional environ- 

ve to the perpetuation of the status quo in the Republic 

Relanons between South Atrica and the black states are. on both sides, 
rised by suspicion, fear and even a strong dose of paranoia. Each sees 
y threatened by the other; each side, in other words 


beheve ch 
weak and vulnerabie 


ot 
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rity and stabi 
cself the target of destabilisation by the other 
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TARGET STATES: HOW STABLE ARE THEY? 


lHE 
1 destabilisation necessarily raises the question of stability. It has 
e asked how stable domestically the target states are, or would be without 
rd i ed tro yicie 
\ striking feature is that the governments of Angola, Mozambique 
; Mowe and Lesotho all tace significant domesuc political opposition, 
her legal tolerated or illegal suppressed 
| Yogola. the MPLA regime is being challenged particularly by 
Vostich like the MPLA. had previously fought against the Portuguese. 
» Indepence in November 1975. the MPLA, UNITA and 
ENI {gu lla movement, agreed in terms of the Alvor and 
Nakuru agreements of Janua rv and June 1975. respectively to form a 
rational unity to take over from the Portuguese. Neher 
heres : ed oas the three movements: became locked in a_ bitter, 
struggle Lhe MPLA won the day, and managed to eject 
NET Aa e FNL A from Luanda Since then, UNITA has been waging a 
yuer Wa outhern Angola To maintain itself in power, the MPLA toa 
vive oN re ne ands of Cuban troops stationed in the country 
MEPLA Weve internally divided between hard-line Moscow 
agmartic nationalist elements. What adds to Angola's 
particularly agriculture, suffers greatly because of 
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In Mozambique. the Portuguese handed the reins of power to 
FRELIMO. without any test of political opinion. Since then, the government 
of Pres. Samora Machel has been trying to transtorm Mozambican society in 
to a Marxist socialist mould. This in no small wav added to the dislocation 
caused by the exodus of several chousand skilled Portuguese. Given the repres 
sive nature of the FRELIMO regime, opposition was bound to find extra: 

onstitudonal expression, the main vehicle being the MNR* guerrilla move 
meat. Over the last tew vears the MNR has been waging a low-intensity war 
against FRELIMO in many parts of Mozambique 

The government of Prime Minister Jonathan in Lesotho, owes its pre- 
sent posinon to a coup @ etat he staged in 1970. In the general election of that 


vear. Jonathan's ruling BNP* lost to the official opposition, the BCP. Instead 
of handing over power, Jonathan declared the election null and void. 
suspended the constitution, imprisoned or otherwise harassed opposition poli 
ticians, and tor good measure declared a “holiday trom politics’. The vaca- 
tion has proved a lengthy one, tor no general election has since been held 
The BCP leadership in due course went into exile and formed a military wing, 
the LLA.* which has since been engaged in limited political violence in 
Lesotho 

[n Zimbabwe, the Mugabe government faces dissension, unrest and vio- 
lence particularly in Matabeleland, stronghold of Mr Joshua Nkomo. Nkomo, 
Mugabes tormer allv in the Patriotic Front, was unceremoniously sacked 
from the cabinet by the Prime Minister. This has caused considerable 
dissaustaction among Nkomos followers, who also bear a grudge against 
Vlugabe for allegedly persecuting Nkomo’s ZAPU supporters. The upshot has 
been a spate of violence or terrorism, in Many respects reminiscent of the days 
ot the Rhodesian bush war. Over 300 violent incidents are said to occur each 
month, the main perpetrators being former ZIPRA fighters loyal to Nkomo. 
Zimbabwe's intant national army has also been plagued by these divisions, as 
reflected in a high number of politically-inspired desertions. Nkomo’s ZAPU, 
ic should be added, is still a legal political party, but Mugabe has made plain 
his intention of introducing a one-party system in the foreseeable future. 

Animportant feature of all these expressions of political disaffection, ts 
that thev have indigenous roots. The exact causes of the divisions mav differ 
from country to country, but a common factor seems to be intolerance on the 
part of the ruling elites toward political opposition. in more open and 
tolerant societies, the disattected groups would probably have been regarded 
as legitimate opposition parties. and would have enjoyed constituuonally 
guaranteed freedom ot expression. Where such democranc means of political 
participation are absent, or the opposition groups although tolerated 
“per eive themselves as being persecuted by the rulers. resort to extra 
consutuuonal and violent forms ot political expression may readily follow. In 
the tour states concerned, the use of poliucal violence varies in nature, extent 
and impact. All four nonetheless tace a definite threat of domestic instability 


and in one or two cases the political survival of the rulers mav well be in 
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Che potential or actual sources of instability are of course not all of a 
political nature. Economic factors also play a crucial role. The two are admit. 
tedly not readily separable: ideological dictates have not been conducive to 
economic prosperity in Angola and Mozambique. These two countnes, and to 
a lesser extent also Zimbabwe, tound their economies suffering badly under 
the exodus of skilled white manpower. Economic mismanagement, in- 
experience and a lack of economic viability (ct. Lesotho), add further strains 
to tne taoric of society 

A briet reterence co the Seychelles should be added here, since the re- 
cent abortive coup is widely regarded as the uluumate manifestation of South 
\trican destabilisation attempts. The present regime of President Albert 
René carne to power in 1977 through a coup d'etat which unseated the con- 
sutuuonaiy elected government of President James Mancham. Indications 
are that Reneé s lettust government has singularly failed to enlist popular sup- 
port and contidence (witness the ill-fated uprising of soldiers on the island in 


Yugust 1.982 


IS SOU TH AFRICA DESTABILISING BLACK STATES? 


Ib snouid be said at the outset that it is impossible to answer this question with 
unamoiguous’ no Ofticial South African spokesmen. it is true, have fre- 
y demed charges of destabilisation, or at least avoided direct comment 
y referrin he complaining state's own domestic troubles as evidence of its 
bok Of stability. But then as mentioned earlier, it is hardly conceivable that 
any state would ever openly concede that it was destabilising another. A fur- 
rhe mplicating factor is South Atrican legislation, which can make it par- 
Jarl, ditticult and at times impossible to acquire official information on 
Soucn Atmean military activities. Legislation can also be invoked to prohibit 
ation of intormation about military operations. Tins necessarily im- 

erta onstramnts on the present author too 
\s tar a8 Angola is concerned, it is widely believed, at any rate outside 


Republic that South Atrican forces have launched repeated military at- 
cacks against Angolan targets, both military and economic. In addition, the 
Republic almost certainly provides UNITA with covert material support in 
some form or another Even when acknowledging the domestic origins of and 


LY tor UNITAS activities, itas difficult to believe that southern 
Kngola would have been the wasteland it is and UNITA‘s hold so firm, if it 
id not been tor South African military activiues in the area. Of South 
\t in sympathy tor UNITA there can be no doubt, as a recent spate of 
on UNIT As exploits shows 


Purning to Mozamb:que. rumour has it that Souch Africa gives military 


\INR hy covert means. of course and maintains a 
Sti! int: FRELIMO radio station on South African soil. Conclusive 
lene however exceedingly hard to obtain. If South Africa's denials of 


hr lack credibility. the critics who readily accuse the 


ik 
Republic emently tend to underestimate or even ignore both the indige- 
lamics of anu FRELIMO activities in Mozambique. and 
y the Country caused by other factors. There can again 
where South Afmica’s sympathy hes: favourable publicity 
T tor the MNR tells the story. In the absence of in- 
vertible lence puestion about whether South Afnica is actually 
y estabilise Mozambique which is more than employing incentive 
for specitic. limited political purposes must be left 











As tar as Lesotho is concerned, it is a tact that exiled members of the 
’ 


LLA have to cross South Atrican soil to reach or leave the landlocked state. It 
can reasonably be argued that it is neither possible for South Africa, nor is it 


its duty. to scrutinise each and every Lesotho citizen travelling over South 


trican territory to and trom Lesotho in order to intercept LLA members 


— 


his in iselt has led to charges bv Lesotho that South Atrica, through acts of 
ymission, aids the LLA. More than that, Lesotho has alleged that South 
Atrica actively supports the LLA by deliberately allowing its adherents transit 
facilities, providing sanctuary and even enabling them (through acts of omis 


sion: to odtain arms and ex 


losives in the Republic. Reliable evidence of 


ow 


South Afmcan complicity is lacking. It would indeed be highly ironical it 
South Atrica were to support the LLA because the BCP leader. Mr Ntsu 


Mokhehle, used to be persona non grata in the Republic (on the grounds of 
his consistently criucal stand on South Africa and his mildly leftist political 
leanings) 

P 


It is worth bearing in mind that in the early 1970's, in the wake of 
Jonathan s coup, opposition groups certainly without South African sup 
port managed to sustain a reasonably ettective campaign of violent resis 


tance in Lesotho. The rugged terrain of the small mountain kingdom was well 
red co such activities. What today also helps tne LLA is that an estimated 
150 000 Lesotho migrants are emploved in South Africa and many of them 
who penodically return home. probably support the BCP and its milttarv 
ving BCP representatives are known to have been active in politicising 
rants en ved on South Atrican mines 

Zimbabwe has tileged that South Africa has tried to destabilise it in 
various wavs applying economic pressure; providing military training in the 
Republic tor tormer UL ANC tollowers and other anti-government elements, 
and sending sabotage squads into Zimbabwe. The incursion of the three 


South Atrican soldiers killed in Zimbabwe. is seen in Harare as evidence otf 


South Atrican subversion Harare disputes Pretorias explanation that the 

diers were on an unauthorised mission. Instead. it ts being Suggested in 
rimbabwe that the soidiers were issizned the task of sabotaging Zimbabwe s 
ni link with Mozambique On a ditferent level, itis quite conceivable that 
South Atrica has used econon levers against Zimbabwe. but then tor a 


mited relatively modest poitrcar objective which adoes noceven approximate 


} } 5 : a a . \1 
South Atrnica might similariyv have used economic levers igalnst .i0ZamM 
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Lhe vawks would typically advocate tough punitive me. sures against 
Diack states perceived as hosule and endangering South Atricas security. The 
otectuves may be limited and, in theory at least, relatively easy to achieve by 
using Quick, sharp measures. Alternatively, a regime may be perceived as so 
incompromisingly hosule and so incompauble with South Afnica’s basic 
security interests, that the hawks tavour destabilising it. They might calculate 
that the desired reonentauon in the targets policy towards South Africa 
woud require dislodging the regime concerned. In other cases, the lesser 


form of destabihtsation where the survival of the regime is not deliberately 
hreatened might be chosen as the suuable way to achieve the desired 
par rae ODECTIVETS) 

Inthe approach to regional strategy, the hawks start from the premise 


hat South Africa possesses only two credible and effective instruments to en- 
sure icy security in the Southern Afmean context, viz. economic and military 
muscle Lhey would be concerned that South Africa should not lose the abili- 
iy to use (hese levers awvainst black states; chus the tamiliar notion that it is in 
uch Atnica ss interests that) surrounding black states should remain 
economically, dependent on South Africa. They shouid likewise remain 
militarily weasx and vulnerable. If the black states succeeded in loosening 
hen economic ues with South Africa to a meaningful degree and in develop 
ing a reasonabie military Capability, the fear is that they would become more 


asseruve even provocauve, in their relagons with South Africa such as 
vy sanctuary to the ANC because they would no longer be as 
nerable to South Atrican economic and military pressure. To prevent the 


Diack States strengthening themselves economically and militanly, the hawks 


would argue South Atrica could manipulate economic ies, and support 
usattected groups at least to che extent that the target regime would be com. 


pelied t ncentrate 1s energies and resources on fighting the rebels. In a 
t domestic wertkness and instability, the hawks believe, the black coun- 
Iles Would not be able to pose a threat to South Africas security 

msks tend nat co be impressed with politcal diplomatic conside- 
raconson then formulation of a gional strategy. They take a rather cynical 


world opinion with its ritualistic condemnations and threats of 
neasures against South Africa. For the hawks, immediate security 


(sare ot paramount importance. Ina sense, their approach to regional 

a ' fan-eyve tor eve they see the black states as committed to 

toilising South Atrica through their support for the ANC as the liberation 

rye ) the “oppressed masses, and their advocacy of sanctions and 

\; arth ternational isolation. It is theretore a case of meeung 

esta it with destabilisation or, ‘let we destabilise them lest they 
se US 


while sharing most of che hawks concerns about threats to 


Vinncas security. have reservations about the drasuac anudote of 
Dhey would typically voice doubts about the effectiveness of 
aterms ot achieving its objectives) and express anxiety about 

’ ¢ lf Lior pucatOnNs, partie ularly adverse reacuon from 
RON as tres the Western powers and the UN. In short, they fear that 
fama South Africas foreign relauions could be too high a price. The 

teguerding South Africas perceived interests and 
hie nited use of economic and military instruments in 

\s tor destabilisation, this is an option to be exercised 

piace A [ie Cd destabilisation the doves would 
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staves Close economic ties with South Atrica as an incentive to them to matin 
tain a reasonable or tolerable attitude towards the Republi which essentialls 


} 


means not endangering its security. South Africa, the doves belreve. can trade 
regional economic prosperity agaist security. Now the doves assume a high 
degree of (rationality on the part of the black states, in that they would be 
content to share in’ Pretorias economic kingdom and teartul of losing its 
fruit. The problem. however, is chat “irrational” non-economic considera 
tions may have a powertul influence on black states’ policies toward South 
Atrica, they may sull be inspired by Nkrumah’s dictum ot first seeking the 
poliucal kingdom which certainly is not to be found in the regional 
political stafws quo Lhe other weakness in the doveish position, is that the 
politically constraining ettects of Close economic ues with South Africa may 
begin to weaken as the links begin to loosen and the latter is precisely the 
oObrective of S ADCC 

The hawkish and doveish positions have admittedly been represented in 
i rather simplitied tashion, but it has nonetheless highlighted the main fea 
ures of the two schools. It can be accepted that both hawks and doves are 
represented on the Scate Security Council, the kev policy making body in the 
realm ot external security. The hawkish tine is generally championed by the 
military establishment. whereas che foreign ministry tends to adopt the 
oveish stance Although the proceedings of the Council are shrouded in 
secrecy itis a reasonable guess that the question of regional strategy is often 
incensely debated and chat internal difterences are frequently substantial. [tis 

ikely that the protagonists have to settle for compromises in many in 


which would mean decisions talling short of genuine destabilisa 


Having drawn the contours of the hawkish posidon, tt is worth going 
urther and to consider the objectives which the hawks might hope to achieve 
tour black states concerned 
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Mm tae Case of Pik Old j State COMMpi ad ning mos stronely Or Gestaolll 
ation. Pretorias primary obective would be to torce the MPLA into a tunda 
nental polices shitt on Namibia Ideally the Luanda regime shouid deny 
SWAPO base ind protection on Angolan soil \lrernaturvely. South Atrica 


would want Angola to exert pressure on SWAPO to support an international 


se lement in Namibia or erms which South Atrica would revarad as favou) 
i YP tO Ps Own ‘rests "WAV tO ad hieve Crone yr MC CTINE IS tO pUTsh 
Yngola militarily in much the same way as Israel! reacts azainst Arab hosts of 
mw PLO. South Atrica wouid turthermore lke to see structural Change in 
Angola. by Te TONY UNIT A at least into a government ot national unity with 


toy] { r°"NCTT A the | rn ‘ Qhaildad an 
MIPLA: ideally. UNTTA 5 Ould replace the VIPLA in power SHOUIG OTe 


yrothe other Nappen, Sout \trica belheves it would bring ii end to the 
v 1 Angoia and produce a government in Luanda which ts 
! Urs prcrse wards South Africa (and to a non SWAPO government 
endent Nar : were that to emerge). To promote such struc 

me south Atrica as allegedly supporting UNITTA’s guernila war 
NIPPLE A 4 hd es It should be ad led that there is another 
le SWAPO and supporting UNDTDTA’ the latter s activities 
Low e \EPL A Cuban forces and facilitate South Atricas 

SWAPO inside Angola 
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ularly in the military tield with communist powers. South Africa would 
aiso welcome Mozambique toning down its revoluuonary fervour and 
moderating its condemnauon of the Republic. What Pretoria essentially 
desires is a triendly, Cooperative neighbour instead of a Marxist state threat- 
ening its security. To acnieve these objectives, support for the MNR and the 
severe manipulation of economic tes are the two obvious means to employ. 
fo talk of the MNR overthrowing FRELIMO or even forcing it into a 
compromise seems highly premature and indeed unrealistic. South Africa 
would theretore have to confine its objectives to changing political behaviour, 
not political structures 
The possible objectives of destabilising Zimbabwe, are not so easy to dis- 
ern Zimbabwe does not support “terrorists” in the same way as Angola and 
Mozambique it does not tall in the communist sphere of influence like 
Angola and Mozambique. and Zimbabwe openly maintains close economic 
ues with South Africa. True. Zimbabwe is avowedly hostile to apartheid and 
has deciared its solidanty with the ANC and also SWAPO. The only con- 
ceisable objecuve of destabilsing Zimbabwe, eould be to prevent it from 
momically strong enough to reduce its economic ues with South 
Vtrica to an insigniticant level. and militarily powerful enough not to be 
lecerred by the Republic) The hawks fear would be that Zimbabwe could de- 
velop che capabilites to take a more militant line against South Africa, in- 
uding providing bases tor the ANC. A Zimbabwe economically vulnerable 
and close ied to South Atrica and domestically faced with political disaf- 
feccion, unrest and violence, may be an appealling scenario to those South 
\trican decision-makers tavouring destabilisation and one to which they 
would want the Republic to contribute. There are various possible means, 
sucn aS Manip lating economic es, supporting anti-government forces and 
Panaestine SUOVETSIVE aCtivities 
\s tar as the possibility otf destabilising Lesotho is concerned, the idea of 
Keeping the country economically closely tied to South Africa, cannot really 
nto the prture tUnderdeveloped Lesotho ts simply in no position to 
celf trom South Atricas economic embrace in the same way as Zim- 
we might be able to do. Lesotho’s inescapable economic dependence on 
South Atiica and hence its vulnerability to pressure, leave the Republic with 
ready levers Lesothos internal political divisions provide another potenual 


yas of South African interterence. The basic political objective of pressur 

gy Lesot would be to influence its government to return to the “old wavs 
t amicable relations with South Atrica, or at least moderate Its present at 
Whether Jonathans already mentioned about tace has ottended or 
ercuroed » itn Atrica to tne extent that it would consider plotung his over 
Ww a lacement by the BCP leader. is very doubitul Mokhehie s past 

{ regarding South Africa can hardly encourage Pretoria to back him as 

i minister Consequentiv, there seems little if anv reason to ac 
ia lestabiise Lesotho. Such pelitical change as South Africa would wish 
i rnhaps prepared to promote. would tall well short of destabilisa 
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words, react irrationally (trom South Atricas DOINt of view) some cning 
by no means an unknown phenomenon in internatuonal politics. The other 
langer is that tne present leadership might be replaced by one tar more ag 
gressive and uncompromising in its relations with Pretoria. It might theretore 
be more advantageous for the South African government to deal “with the 
evil io KNOWS 
Second the target stace is certain to take its plight to the international 
ramumity. In the UNs book, South Africa has long been branded an ag 


rossor tor its alleged military incursions into neighbouring black states. An 


Is 


_ 


f aggression is. ot course. one of the grounds o1 which the Securitv Coun 
an order punitive measures avdlinst a state 
Third. South Atrica) international standing already paintully low, can 
y sutfer a further hammering if the Republic engaged in destabilisation 
eencures. Such activities would also undermine South Africas oft-contessed 
mitment to the principle ot non-interference. Against this, it is argued in 
hawkish circies that since the Republic is already a pariah state, it does not 


se much internationally by indulging in activites which world Opl 


urth large scaie rastabilitv in a neighbouring (target) state, might 


ver into Souch Atrica. Scores of people might cross (legally or illegally) 


JOOS 


Fitth the target state might well call on outside military support to 


) ’ . . > ry 
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inter South Atrican destabilisauion, assuming the latter involved support 


ya eC fement Cuban troops. East German advisers and Soviet arms 
lithe Ber faces. Assistance might a be sought trom other 
\ sta SU 6 is Nie rand Libva 
Stach af the above happens, the contlict is no longer a bilateral one bet 
S nm Atrica a ne arget stat 


. » development contradicts the hawkish notion that a target state would 
a thre to South Africa's security if the former were preoccupied 


al security 
ind opurs » the worst case scenano, such an armed con 
be taurable to South Afmeca and the target state (with 
() ; e region might get drawn in too, whether 


iynamics of the conflict: in the latter case, their 


vl Vioiated Dy the belligerents, or they might be 
igees fleeing the warring countries. Some of the ‘neutral 
Leda sed iO use a Modern analogy 
- ’ Lifferent CTiATle tne ascendancy of an acceptable 


e(asaresult of “successtul’ destabilisation 
i, new set ot problems tor South Atrica The 


eaomestic opposmion and Cali on their ex 
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Destabilisation is. however. not the only manner in which South Africa 


i, 


an respon perceived external threats. There are other less drastic courses 
ft action, Inv Iving more modest objectives and more manageable Instru- 

ypen to South Atrica. It would nonetheless be naive to expect South 

\trica to renounce the destabilisation opuon tor at least as long as black states 
remain committed to destabilise the Republic. But to conclude on a doveish 
love, intra state and intra state stability in Southern Africa might be the only 


alrernative to disastrous regional conflict 
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"RAND DAILY MAIL' 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 10 Mar 83 p 2 


(Article by Chris Steyn} 


THE uncertain future of 
the troubied Rand Daily 
Mail has caused bitterness 
among staff members and 
several comsader reugn- 


ing. 

Their atnitaede prevailed 
last mght after a meetmg 
with South Afinncan Asso- 
aated Newspaper’s man- 
agement yesterday after- 
ovoa. Staff was told that a 
three-month research 
project mto the future of 
the Mail was about to be 
laanched. 

SAAN’$S mamagement 
woulds’t give staff men 
bers sry job guarantees 
or assurances about the 


be a finanaal-cum-sport 
tatdost before Jupe thus 
year 

A satemeat by Mr 
Cave Kinsiey, managing 
director of SAAN, read 
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Yesterday's meeting 


FACES UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


9 


sideration.” - 


He added that, whatev- 


er the outcome of the sur- 
vey, the Rand Daily Maul 
would remain an Engtish- 


Addressing a mecting 
of the Rand Daily Mail's 


SOUTH AFRICA 


spond to the spate of re- 
cent rumours concerning 
the future of the Rand 


papers in the Transvaai ” 

“It ts no secret that for 
some years the Rand Dai-; 
ty Mai has been operat- 
ing at a loss and that this 
boss has been escalating at 
an increasing rate. 

“The indications are 
that ths crend will coo- 
tinue uniess acton is 
taken to place the public- 
abon m a more favour- 

“It is for this reason 
that directors im therr an- 
nual report last year saxi 
that they were committed 
to finding a soltubon to 
the probiem. 
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REPORTAGE ON SALEM OIL SCANDAL HEARINGS 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 10 Mar 83 ppl, 2, 4, 12, 13 


[Article by Jaap Theron] 
[Text | 


CAPE TOWN. — The special partiamentary debete’ 
on the Salem oi! scandal eaded yesterday without 
any sobstannial new facts being revealed and with a 
reateration by the Government that any sue re- 
gardang crude ol supply to the Repubiic should re- 
main confidential in accordance with the Petroleum 


Saiem frend and that the investigation — locally and 
abroad — was stil] under way. 

@ The possibility still cxists that moncy lost m 
the Salem transacnon may be recovered: 

® South Africa's interests — with regard to the 
Salem incidemi — were stil] at sake. 

® The Governmem has every intention © com 
tusue (o reveal ail faces surrounding the Salem case. 

Thess agpouncements were made by Mr Piet du 
Plessis, Minster of Mineral and Energy Affams, st 
the outset of the debate. 


The dedste, wiuch was often beaded through - 


terjecnons ftying over the floor of the House, in fact 
thowed that the opposivon partes could not pro- 
ride a single new fact about the Salem affair. 

Mr F W de Kiert, Mimster of Internal Affacs, 
sad every Opposuo0e argument was based on over- 
seas Press reports, whch he said were known to be 
incorrect and whch included very few facts 

Burt all Government speakers yesterday empha 
used that a Member of Partiament should and will 
enjoy the prrvilege of free speech and debate in the 
House of Assembty and also that “newspapers have 
the privilege to pubish whai s sai m the House’. 


“No ‘responsible politidan in South Africa will 
tamper with this privilege of Members and the 


Merwe (CP Rissik) as the old UP (die ou Sappe) to 
which Mr Van der Merwe retorted “and you are a 
nn 


Mr.Du Ptessis in his reply to the debate said it was? 
g@ecessary that members of the House should stand 
together regarding the issue of crude oil supply. It 
was “a matter of life or death” and the issue should 
be lifted out of the political arena, he stressed. 

He gave the assurance on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to all crede-oil supphers tit South Africa 
would never blow their cover”. 

“Regarding the issue of Press publication of « 
pariiamentary debete on an issue like oil supply, he 
said be had never prohibited the media from pub- 
Gshing. All he wanted to do was heip the Press not 
to use the privilege of the House to bypass legis- 
lation like the Petroleum Products Act, which pre- 
vents duplicanon of oi] movements. 

At the same time members of the House should 
mot use therr privilege in an irresponsible manner so 
that what they say could be used in an irresponsibie 
manner outside to the detriment of the Republic. 

He wanted to know from Mr John Malcomess 
(PFP, Port Elizabeth Central) who had brought this 
debate about, why he did not first approach him 
before be made a speech in the Assembly on the 
matter. 

The oaly inference be could make was that the 
Miember had med to uncover a so-called coverup, in 
wtuch he dismally failed, Mr du Ptessis sad. 

Mr Du Plessis challenged the Opposition to go to 
the Acvocate-Generail if they had any facts or 
reason to bebeve that the Government had been 
mvotved in fraud. 
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Salem Affair--MPs in Row Over Government Briefing 


Mr Ron Miller (NRP Durban North) said yesterday he "questioned th 
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given by the Government to Opposition parties on the Salem affair. 
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Ln a memorandum tabl 
prima facie case of 
representatives of 
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Miller was speaking in the special debate on the affair which 


ud became evident th 


factual- 


ity'' of a statement by Mr John Malcomess, the Progressive Federal Party 
anergy afrairs spokesman, that he was not aware of confidential briefings 


comes 
arter revelations in Parliament on the Salem swindle by Mr Malcomess and 
the subdsequent publication of details of the affair for the first time in 
‘ 


yesterday it is stated that immediately after a 
e Cabinet had decided 
sition parties represented in Parliament should be 


that 


c had been explained to a member each from the PFP, the NRP and the Con- 


Servatire Party why, notwithstanding wide publication abroad, it was neces- 
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‘Mr Malcomess was a membe 
riefing toox 
Trom tne party on March 
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pie rfP s whip, Mr Brian 
- ™ Mills ry90e 7 ran 
bv te iy wiascer was a.iowed 
statement 

irvivai dinges on 


THE SALEM affaur was an 
unfortunate and embarrassmg 
inadent i the ol procurement 
“rategy ot South Afnca 
wtuch bad of necessity to de 
urvotved un cloak and dagger 
actrvipes in hrs regard to fight 
for (ts survwrval, Mr Roo Miller 
(NRP, Durban North) said 
yesterday 

“The embarassment of 
South Afnmea is a msk that has 
' O¢ taken wben we have [o 
ge nvotved in cloak and dag 


ger procurement of ot,” he 


cami dumng the special debate 
nm (he Salem affair 
The NRP commdered (the 
juesoon of procurement of ou 
ne of utmost umportance 
anc ,enaivity 


—— ei an a, apo 
y app 


Mx Maicomess said during the 


nat he had not been aware of 


, 


Bantord, interjected on a point of crder 


or the New Republic 
place on February 29, 
15, 1980,"" Mr Miller 


« 


the Petroleum Products Act and prohibit publication 


Party caucus when the con- 


80 and he only withdrew 
d 


and asked 


to say that he questioned the factuality of a 


made by a member of parliament. 


South Africa was at war Om 


the borders as weil as hi ving to 
deal with terromsm internally 
and the country’s survival de- 
pended on the acquisitoo of 
ol 

He sand the NRP could cot 
support ap amendment by Mr 
john Malcomess (PFP. Port 
Elizabeth Central) because its 
scope was far too wide and he 
was asaing for the umpossibie 

The Conservative Party’s 
amendment could also not de 
accepted. 

Instead, Mr Miller cailec for 
the establishment of a standing 
select como ittes “to monitor 


secret funds expenditure on 
the acquisition of oil. 

Mr Miller said two umport- 
ant questions had been raised. 
Firsly, whether the House 
continued to believe that se- 
cret funds were sall necessary 
and, secondly, the nght of the 
Press (0 report veibatm on 
what was said io the House 

On the quesuon of the con- 
anued necessity of secret 
funds, Mr Miller said the NRP 
be lieved they were necessary. 


On the quesnon of che 


Press’ nght to report on pro- 
ceedings in the House, Op saxt 
this issue “would pot have 
flared up into the veidfire it 





did “if the Minister of Mineral 
and Energy Affairs, Mr Pieue 
du Plessis, had not attempted 
to suppress publicacgon of the 
Hansard report of Mr Malco 
mess oniginal speech on tbe 
Salem affarr 


tory, Mr Frank le Roux (CP, Brakpan), smd yesterday. 

Speaking im a special debate on the msec, he said the: 
Salem matter sill remained complicated and the ful 
facts were sal] not known. 

By the nature of things, the supply of of to Soutir 
Afra remained a sensitive matter and ia thus regard 
the Government could rety on the support of the Con- 
servative Party, especially where there were masks to the 
security of the country 

He moved an amendimecot siressing the need for com 
fidennality in comnechon with the acqguisivon of crude 
ou as prescribed by the Petroleum Products Act, 1977, 


to be masmtained. —- Sapa 


CAPE TOWN. — The 


Government yesterday 
called the Salem ou 
transacnhon which 
eventually proved to 
be a fraudulent one — 
a calcuJated risk wiuch 
was taken as there 
were no. alternative 
sources of crude ou 
suppiv at that ame to 
South Afneca 

But m a memorandum 
apc moton before vester- 
days special Jebdate on 
the Salem issue in Partia- 
ment. if stressec the aeed 
to mauntain conftderual- 
‘ty with all petroteum 
movements s© & mot [0 
cucourage those who are 
sl prepared (0 take maks 
SY providing cruce ou [oO 
youth Afnmca io spite of 
m ¢InDergocs agaimsi Ae 


a 


Vir Joha Malcomess 


PEP MP for Port Eliza 
“eth Central whose caus 
cn ae \ ase nom) tT °‘e¢ 
- eae as ied “< 
"tGa pena je date 


risks had to be taken at 
the Gune. 

“But, of those caicula- 
mons are unsound apd Lie 
pubdlic’s money is log to 
the mune of $30,5-milhon 
(R33,12-m) or even $25- 
mulbon (R27-m)_ then 
someone has to carry the 
can, it is simpiy uot good 
enough for the Govern- 
ment to say “sorry” we 
made a mustake.’ Mr 


Malcomess stressec. 

He said the storv of the 
advanced payment of 
$12 *-mulliontor the pur- 
chasing of the Salem be- 
comes more cunoser 
and cunoser” 

He challenged the Gov- 
ernment $ statement (hat 
Mercabank. who for- 
warded this flaance, has 
lone <o mthout securtty 

“¢ wanted (oO know 
who tbe J] C J van Yuurea 
was who got pad R10 
million and whether he 
was a Government front 
nA 

ernorandum 
WAS Tate avaiaoie 


Mr Maicomess 0 ao- 


vaxe, the Government 
said in the case of Salem, 
& contract was concluded 
with Beets Tradins, in 
terms of which oti. was 
transferred to SFF. 

SFF was indemnified 
agminst any loss which it 
could suffer as a result of 
the fact that if was not to 
receive any onginal bills 
of jading. 

The condinons of pay- 
ment were also snpulated 
therein and payment was 
accordingly made, 

The [ranmian revolution 
at the tume and the ac- 
companying cessanoa of 
crude ou production re- 
sulted un sx-quiuon Dar- 
rels of crude ow a day not 
being offered any more 
for sale on the internat- 
mnai market, which cre- 
ated chaos in the ou mar- 
cet overnight 

South Afnca had a cer- 
tain long term contract 
going Dut is supplier de- 
aded to sel! all its sup 


Siies on an aucnhon basis 
and onces as cigh as $35 4 
parre; (R48 8° wer 


mennoned. Instead of be- 
mg blackmailed with such 
prohibitive prices it was 
deaiced to cance] the con- 
tract, being no longer in 
the interest of South Afn- 
ca. 

However, provision 
had to be made for crude 
ou supply for the penod 
Setween the termination 
of the said contract and 
the conclusion of a replac- 
ing term contract. 

This is where it was 
subsequentiv decided that 
the offer of oi from the 
company of certain 
Messrs Soudan and Re:- 
Gel was the most advanta- 


geous 
Norwithstanding that 
South Afmcan = agent, 


SFF, as a result of fraud, 
had to pay un this particu- 
lar tramsacnhon an addit- 
ional $30 .5-million 
(R33,12-m) as compensa- 
fon, the actuai ioss for 
ourchasing the Salem's o1! 
had been umuted to ap 
proximateivy $26 S-mil! 


R2I7-m) because the 








price was in fact RS-mul- 
on (R5,43-m) lower than 
the market prce at the 
ome 

Afterwards it became 
evident that SFF was - 
aancially better off by 
buying the Salem? sup 
ment than it would have 
been uf it remained com- 
autted to the exsing con- 
tract. 

Salem s crude ou price 
was composed as follows: 
® Free on board price 

$33.51) (R36,50) 


os sach purchase. why the Merchant Bank the delivery of crude oil 
pee Sarin finance the to the 
A local mercuam bank, agreed to m country. 
® [nsurence 
$0,06 (RO,65) 
® Evaporsoon loss 
50,17 (RO, 18) 
* Total $3480 (37,46) 
Republic Leaned Heavily on Shah for Oil Supplies 
g ¢ ranian crisis in 1979, Iran was virtually the only country 
m wh rude oil was exported openly to South Africa. 
This emerges from memorandum on the Salem tanker swindle, tabled in 
: ch Eau 7 } } ; = : Aa Ff , Fat 
arliament yesterday by the Minister of Mineral and Energy Affairs, 
fr Pietie du essis 
ry memorandum says that arter the Shah was deposed, [ran joined the ranks 
) se crude oil producing countries which prohibited the supply of crude 
il to the Republic 
1 ~f A 77 P Pere 
Ny Iranian revolution and the accompanying cessation of crude oii produc 
res > 1 six million barrels of crude oil per day not being 
iv mor sale on the international market. 
reat s in th il market overnight, with demand exceeding supp 
1 resultant dramatil ise in price. 
rs had t urchase and import crude oil under extreme 
3; and the absen t a source from which crud i 
~ iva 1 
i] ed t and ¢ ith, the ad to Dur 
ot markets an irthermore, had tc 


The price for this ou 
was therefore more ad- 
vantageous than the cur- 
rent spot price of approxi- 
mately $35,00 FOB (R38) 
at the stage. 

Commenting on the 
whoie Salem affair the 
Government emphasised 
it should be noted that is 
ageot, SFF, did not fi- 
nance the ing of 
the ship to the amount of 
$i2.3-aullion (R13,35-m) 
Or made payment in ad- 
vance or did anything to 
enable anyone to finance 


Mercabank, had arranged 
for its financing on con- 
dition that SFF pay a 
porton of the purchase 
price when it became pay- 
abie, namely after deliv- 
ery of the crude oil 


No payment if... 


The Government said 
OO payment would have 
been made had the ship 
mot delivered the oil or 
had it sunk en route to 
South Africa. 

It added that it was 
therefore inexplicable 


whilst two other banks 
had refused to extent 
credit. 

It concluded its expla- 
nation of the Salem deal 
by stating that the current 
“soft market” should not 
create a false sense of se- 
curity. 

Recent history has 
shown that the crude oil 
market is unpredictable 
and that circumstances 
can change rapidly 

are still active at- 
tempts by enemies of the 
RSA to prevent or hinder 
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the international holding companies of most local oil companies had to 
great extent withdrawn from crude oil supply to their South African 
bsidiaries, the Strategic Fuel Fund (SFF) assisted local companies in 
1ining and importing crude oil. 
°F concluded a contract for the importation of approximately 1.75-million 
ns of crude oil from company X in April, 1979, and in July 1979 a co.- 
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t with company Y for the importation of 40,000 barre 
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imported a shipment of crude oil at $34.20 per barrel and 
r t . 
vc aes ed 
S38.8])] per barrel. 
-Aam niec wo in f- ' wrt eh 7 " Ons : > 4 1QRN 
companies were informed that, with effect from January 1, 1980, 

. ad s . . . : . | . . . 
ry premiums pavable from the Equilisation Fund would be limited, 
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was better (to settle 2! 
claim by Sheil out of court 
than to expose the coun 


gon of a term contract 
with 3 company the SFF 
document identified only 
a Y The company was 
anabte fo adhere to con- 
tract conditeons and was 


could not debver the Ar- 
Daan light but that he bad 
arranged that a Mr A Rei- 
dei suppty | 450 000 bar- 
rets of Kuwart crude. A 
ship named the “South 
San” bac been purchased 
and would off-load in 
Durban ander the name 


ewdence that both tbe 

a t 

SFF and Sheil Lad Deen Loe 
decerved and that both Coomderanon was 


pen to the parchase of a 
spot ioad and unger the 
arcamstances the offer 


The final contract for 
the purchase of the ou 
was signed with Bees 
Trading as AG of Zug, 
Swrtveriand, with fay 
ments to be made to its 
Swiss Oankers alter deliv- 


Local international oil companies had, two months before the Salem affair, 
written to the Secretary of Industries and pointed out the additional risk 
run by them when circumstances made it necessary to make substantial pay- 

ro + ; 7 . “ * } ¥ } ~ o cc ~ ~ A ~ ’ 3 ,’ “4s ce 4 ~ReA 
ments ror Oli cargoes dDerore the cargoes concerned actudaiiy passec into 
their nands. 
T : , e }., . 1, wv}, r ; ” . : 7 > 4 - a] an i a ley a 
During the period between payment and receipt, we are exposed not only to 
normal maritime risks, but also the risk of deliberate non-performance on 
the part of parties who come into control of the cargo prior to its 

. 7 Le 
arrival here, they wrote 
"} > + >| Ine ’ ‘me uy | ~ r — } - £ A ~~ af + + ote 
The one risk insurance would not cover was that of deliberate of fraudu- 
lent non-performance by the purchasing agent or its associates once payment 
nad Deen made without the fullest disclosure of the nature of the supol 
System and of the parties concerned.--Sapa. 
- ’ ~ a - - * 
Satem s Cargu Came at Cruciai Time of Need 
THE perpetrators of ""  Clain of of from a company of ery. 


17, 1980, under suspicious 
arcumstances off the 
coast of West Africa. 


came when the firm of 


Ponto. 

Shell appiied for an in 
terdict against ‘he SFF in 
the Rand Supreme Court 
and the SFF, unaware of 
any uTegulamhes, instruc- 
ted a representative to as- 
certain what claim, if any. 
Shel! had to the ou. 

The representative suc- 
ceeded in tracing abroad 
what the document terms 
“some of the main com 
Sparators in the pwn.” 
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Part Appropnanon Bill. 
troversy over the quesbon 


ment and ‘he nght of the 


ot on Sa ~ aA 
2d! e 3400 ye, 


of transac- 
uons is primarily aimed at 
protecting the Republic’s 
crude oil suppliers and to 
retain their trust and in no 
way whatsoever to con- 


“Secrecy 


ceal informanhon.” — 


Sapa 











SOUTH AFRICA 


BRIEFS 


AWB MEN IN COURT--Four members of the Afrikaner Weerstandbeweging (AWB) 
yesterday pleaded not guilty before a Pretoria Regional Court magistrate 

to charges relating to the storage and possession of explosives and arms 
and ammunition. Mr Eugene Terre'Blanche (39), of 23 Roth Street 
Ventersdorp; Mr Jacob Daniel Viljoen (40), of 13 Kritzinger Avenue, 
Klerksdorp; Mr Jan Kruger Groenewald (37), of 659 Naude Street, Wonderboom 
South; and Mr David Frederik Botes (43) of 54, 5th Avenue, Geduld, Springs, 
pleaded not guilty to five charges. The first charge is that between 
September, 1981 and December, 1981 in Pretoria, Cullinan, Delmas and 
Ventersdorp, machineguns or parts thereof were stored or possessed by the 
men. The machineguns were four AK47 rifles, 17 Rl machinegun magazines, 
five G3 magazines, 16 AK47 magazines, one AK47 bolt, one AK47 tension 
spring, one AK47 gas chamber, 12 AK47 load plates and one AK47 machinegun 
butt. The second charge is that on the same date and in the same areas 
they were in possession of one Makarov pistol without a licence. The third 
charge is possession of ammunition. The fourth charge is possession of 
explosives, namely one smoke grenade and on» anti-personnel mine detector. 
The alternative charge is the storage of the explosives. The fifth charge 
is the possession of three teargas holders. The four men did not make any 
statements to the court and the case was postponed to May 2. Bail of R1,000 
each was extended.--Sapa. [Text] [Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 


10 Mar 83 p 13] 


KRUGER PARK COAL SURVEYED--Geological surveys in the Kruger National Park 
estimated there were about 900 millior tons of coal in an area of 240 
squere kilometres, the Minister of Mineral and Energy Affairs, *~- Pietie du 
Plessis, said yesterday. In reply to a question from Mr John Malcomess 
(PFP, Port Elizabeth Central), he said the aim of surveys conducted over 
the last two years had been to compile geological maps, to drill strato- 
graphic bore-holes and to confirm surface observations. "The results have 
shown that the geology is complicated due to a large number of faults and 
that the coal-bearing seams occur from Venda's border over a distance of 
some 40 kilometres in a southerly direction in the Kruger Park. It is 
estimated that the total in situ tonnage of coal which occurs up to a depth 
of 500 metres within this area of 240 square kilometres amounts to approxi- 
mately 900 million tons," Mr Du Plessis said. [Text] [Johannesburg THE 


CITIZEN in English 10 Mar 83 p 4} 
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DURBAN ALL-RACE BEACH--Durban--The Management Committee of the Durban City 
Council (Manco) decided last night t go ahead with a plan to open a 
paddling pond, a swimming pool and a strip of beach on the lower Marine 
Parade, to all race groups. After a lengthy meeting of Manco it was decided 
to approach the Natal Provincial Council Executive (Exco) to amend the city's 
by-laws to integrate the area. The Council will now apply to Exco and the 
Administrator, Mr Stoffel Botha, to amend the by-laws. Exco has the right 
to either approve of the move or reject it. Manco's decision comes after a 
rowdy meecing in the Durban City Hall last month called by the Civic Action 
League to protest against the opening of the area of all races. About 

1,300 people voted overwhelmingly against the move to open the area to all 
races. Both Mr Botha and the senior MEC in Natal, Mr Frank Martin, said 
last month the move by Manco would be closely examined. The decision to 
open an area which was already overcrowded, would have to be examined 
thoroughly and could not be looked at in the same light as the opening of 

a beach to all races on Vurban's Snell Parade last vear. [Text] 
(Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 10 Mar 83 p 8] 





MINERAL SALES UP--Mineral sales revenue rose 4.5 percent in 1982 with gold 
revenue showing a 2.9 percent increase, according to figures from the 
Department of Mineral and Energy Affairs in Pretoria. Total sales income 
rose to R14.34-billion from R13.72-billion in 1981 while gold sales 
totalled R8.80-billion compared with R8.56-billion. [Text] [Johannesburg 
THE CITIZEN in English 10 Mar 83 p 22] 


SECURITY POLICE CHIEF ANALYZES ANC--The chief of the security police, Lt Gen 
Johan Coetzee, says the African National Congress has become an integral part 
of the strategy against the West being employed by the Soviet Union. At a 
symposium on Marxism at the University of Stellenbosch, he said the activi- 
ties of the organization had become so entwined with the anti-Western efforts 
ot the many communist organizations worldwide that there could be no question 
of autonomous decision-making processes or own initiatives. General Coetzee 
said the new phase in the activities of the ANC was characterized by three 
initiatives. These were to isolate South Africa in every possible way, to 
provoke a black-white confrontation in South Africa, and to define and iden- 
tify terrorist attacks as an important extension of the total onslaught against 
the the country. [Text] [MB141923 Johannesburg Domestic Service in English 


1900 GMT 14 Mar 83] 
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ZAIRE 


ARGENTINE PRESIDENT STOPS OVER IN KINSHASA 


Talks With Marshal Mobutu 
AB140935 Kinshasa Domestic Service in French O800 GMT 14 Mar 83 


(Text] Argentine Head of State Gen Reynaldo Benito Antonio Bignone 
yesterday made a brief stopover of almost 2 hours at the Ndjili airport 
where he held talks with Marshal Mobutu on bilateral and international 
issues of common interest. On the significance of his short visit, General 
Bignone reaffirmed Argentina's willingness to maintain active cooperation 
with Zaire. He emphasized the interdependence of the two countries in 
human and natural resources and the many possible areas of economic 
cooperation of mutual benefit to the two countries. He said his talks 

with Marshal Mobutu will open promising perspectives for Zaire and 
Argentina to undertake exemplary cooperation. 


On trade, Zaire imports food products, Fiat 125 vehicles and household 
electrical appliances from Argentina and exports raw materials such as 


copper to Argentina. 


After this short stopover in our country, General Bignone sent the follow- 
ing message of thanks to Marshal Mobutu: 


On the occasion of my departure from Zaire, I once again thank Your Excel- 


lency for all the kindness shown me and my delegation. I was pleased to 
converse with Your Excellency, especially concerning bilateral relations 


which we hope to further strengthen. 
"AZAP' Commentary on Relations 
AB141527 Kinshasa AZAP in French 1412 GMT 14 Mar 83 


(AZAP commentary: ''Zaire-Argentina: Model of South-South Relations" ] 


[Text] Kinshasa, 13 Mar (AZAP)--Although the Mobutu-Antonio Bignone meeting 
was brief and private, it has nevertheless a symbolic value as far as 
prospects for the development of South-South relations are concerned. 

















The talks held during the stopover of the Argentine statesman and the level 
of Zairian officials present on Sunday at Ndjili International Airport were 
far higher than is usually required by protocol in such circumstances. 


The statements made by the Argentine president, which were full of optimism 
as regards the future of bilateral relations, give direct insight into the 
economic and political scope of his talks with the founding chairman of 


the MPR. 


It is only normal that the two statesmen--one of whom was returning from 
the New Delhi summit--should exchange views as it was their first meeting. 
When they met, General Bignone spoke of leader Mobutu Sese Sekou with 


praise. 


On the bilateral level, the high level of the delegations necessitates a 
continuance of the talks. 


The complementarity of the economies of the two countries, since one of 
them is a large producer of raw materials and the other is already indus- 
trialized, has promoted rapid growth in their trade which is sustained by 
a treaty of friendship defining the framework of their cooperation. 


Consequently, there is reason to expect the strengthening of not only trade 
but also of cultural and technical relations in conformity wit#ethe spirit 


of the treaty between the two states. 


Despite the fact that the world economic crisis has affected both of them 
to the same degree, Zaire and Argentina have enough material resources and 
moral strength to give new impetus to a mutually beneficial cooperation 
likely to be cited as an example in South-South relations in the face of 


the selfish attitude of the North. 
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ZAIRE 


BRIEFS 


HAUT-ZAIRE GOVERNOR FIRED--Citizen Ntikala E. Ibole Muludiki, regional 
president of the MPR [Popular Movement of the Revolution], governor of 
Haut-Zaire, has been fired from all his duties because of serious derelictions 
in the exercise of his duties, according to an order signed Wednesday by 
Marshal Mobutu Sese Seko, president-founder of the MPR, president of the 
republic. [Excerpt] [Kinshasa ELIMA in French 20 Jan 83 pp 1, 7] 9434 


POPULATION STATISTICS--The birth rate in Zaire amounted to 46 per 1,000 
inhabitants in 1980 as compared to 48 per 1,000 in 1960, according to a 
report recently published by the World Bank on world development. For the 
same period, the mortality rate was 18 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1980 as 
against 24 per 1,000 in 1960. The report indicates that the synthetic 
fertility index was 6.1 in 1980. That same year, life expectancy for tne 
Zairian population was 47 years as against 40 in 1960. The Zairian 
population was estimated at 28.3 million inhabitants in the middle of 1980. 
The working population (aged 15 to 64) represented 53 percent; it was 
divided as follows: 75 percent in agriculture, 13 percent in industry 

and 12 percent in services. [Text] [Kinshasa ELIMA in French 22-23 Jan 83 


p 3] 9434 


MINING AGREEMENT WITH PRC--In 1983, the Zairian Company for the Marketing 
of Ores [SOZACOM] will supply the China National Metals and Minerals Import 
and Export Corporation with 20,000 tons of copper, 300 tons of cobalt and 
5,000 tons of zinc, with a value of nearly $30 million (1 dollar = 5.7922 
zaire). The communique sent on Monday by SOZACOM to AZAP [ZAIRIAN PRESS 
AGENCY] recalls that the two state companies maintain excellent relations. 
SOZACOM and the China National Metals and Minerals Import and Export 
Corporation have expressed the desire to work together more often so as 

to strengthen their cooperation in accordance with the wishes of the 
Executive Council and the Chinese Government. The SOZACOM delegation 

to the Peking negotiations was led by citizen Lukusa Muenguela, president- 
delegate general. [Text] [Kinshasa ELIMA in French 26 Jan 83 p 8] 9434 


JOINT COMMISSION WITH GREECE--Antonios Korantis, Greek ambassador to Zaire, 
at the conclusion of the audience granted to him yesterday by citizen Lengema 
Dulia Yubasa Makanga, state secretary for international cooperation, stated 
that the first session of the Joint Zairian-Greek Commission would take place 
in Athens during the first 2 weeks of March. The session, the ambassador 
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said, would study ways and means of developing bilateral cooperation in the 
economic, commercial, technical and scientific fields. Mr Korantis estimated 
that the good relations being maintained by the two countries should be 
strengthened by concrete actions. He was delighted by the understanding 
which characterizes the relations between Greece and Zaire, a major asset 
for fruitful collaboration. [Text] [Kinshasa ELIMA in French 28 Jan 83 p 7] 


9434 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS--Marshal Mobutu Sese Seko, presidei.:-founder, president 
of the republic, has just signed order No 83-016 concerning appointments to 
the officers’ ranks of the Zairian Armed Forces. According to this order, 

25 lieutenant colonels were appointed to the rank of colonel, 75 majors to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, 108 captains to the rank of major, 386 
lieutenants to the rank of captain, 639 sub-lieutenants to the rank of 
lieutenant. The complete text of the order is as follows: Order No 83-016 
of 17 January 1983 concerning appointments to the officers’ ranks of the 
Zairian Armed Forces. Article 1: Appointed to the rank of colonel in the 
Zairian Armed Forces as of 1 July 1983 are the following lieutenant colonels: 
1) Lembi Okoyi, mechanic 130034 E; 2) Shabani Boole, mechanic 002506 A; 

3) Nzanza Mpetelo, mechanic 162264 K; 4) Kwatebagugi Mbele, mechanic 105362 X; 
5) Mazembe Ma Ebanga, mechanic 105352 E; 6) Katima Tambwe, mechanic 002474 T; 
7) Dianda Mpeshi, mechanic 002411 L; 8) Komina Lelo, mechanic 034659 S; 

9) Pamby Kinkela, mechanic 129299 S; 10) Makelele Kabunda, mechanic 002106 N; 
11) Lomba Nlandu, mechanic 002217 L; 12) Katshelewa Selemani, mechanic 

002413 V; 13) Nsoki Miansi Mumaka, mechanic 003034 T. [Excerpts] [Kinshasa 


ELIMA in French 24 Jan 83 pp 1, 13] 9434 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO REGIONAL ASSEMBLIES--A regional assembly is not a police 
organ at the regional level; its sphere of competence is clearly defined by 
the law; it should give proof of creative imagination in order to solve local 
problems. These recommendations were made by Marshal Mobutu Sese Seko, 
president-founder of the MPR [Popular Movement of the Revolution] to the 
regional assembly presidents whom he received yesterday for lunch on board 
the M-S ''Kamanyola” during an excursion on the Zaire River. The guide 
stressed the major role which regional assemblies are called on to play in 
the functioning of the regions. This rale, he insisted, should be taken 
seriously by all the members who make up this body. They should clearly 
realize that a regional assembly is not invested with an inquisitorial 
mandate, but rather one of harmonious collaboration toward the fulfillment 
of the ideals of the MPR for the region as a whole. "In Zaire, we are a 
society of juxtaposition, not one of oprosition," the father of the nation 
was eager to recall. He intended thereby to prevent the useless tensions 
and paralyzing frictions which might possibly emerge between the regional 
governors and the regional assemblies regarding their respective spheres 

of competence. These are indeed clearly defined by law. The best guarantee 
for not deviating from the straight path is to stick to strict respect for 
the law. Marshal Mobutu also invited the regional assemblies to show 
considerable imagination so as to find original solutions to local problems. 
It should be noted that it is thanks to creative imagination that many 
countries throughout the world have been able to confront their difficulties 
successfully. That is the behavior that must be adopted in this crisis 
period. [Text] [Kinshasa ELIMA in French 27 Jan 83 pp 1, 7] 9434 
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VISITING JAPANESE PRINCE--President Kaunda has described Japan as a faichful 
ally in Zambia's economic development efforts. Speaking when visiting Japan- 
ese Crown Prince Akihito called on him at State House last night, the presi- 
dent said Zambia was very grateful for the economic support that Japan con- 
tinues to give her. He said Zambia was at a point of breaking free from 
economic bondage that requires the support of her allies to succeed. 

Dr Kaunda described Prince Akihito's visit as a royal opportunity, adding that 
relations between Zambia and Japan are extremely warm. In a message to Presi- 
dent Kaunda read on behalf of Japanese Emperor Hirohito, Prince Akihito said 
he hoped the royal couple's visit will strengthen relations between the two 
countries. Prince Akihito and Princess Michiko, who arrived in the country 
yesterday, later had dinner with President Kaunda and Mama Kaunda, party 
secretary general, Humphrey Mulemba and Mrs Mulemba, Prime Minister Nalumino 
Mundia, and other top party and government officials. The royal party is 
expected to visit the university teaching hospital, the University of Zambia 
and the (Layi) police training school today. [Text] [MB150808 Lusaka Domes- 
tic Service in English 0600 GMT 15 Mar 83} 
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